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Debra  Richardson  Smith 

Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  experiences  of  three  veteran 
teachers  in  an  elementary  school  in  which  there  was  an  explicit  commitment  to 
fostering  children's  reflection  about  their  own  learning.  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
study,  extensive  interviews  of  the  principal  and  staff  and  observations  of 
classrooms  meetings  and  professional  development  activities  were  conducted, 
and  a  written  portrait  of  the  school  developed.  From  the  initial  interviews,  three 
teachers  were  identified  as  representing  different  experiences  in  relation  to  the 
school's  work  on  reflection.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  case  study  research 
was  conducted  with  each  of  the  three  teachers  including  an  initial  and 
culminating  in-depth  interview,  and  several  videotaped  observations  of  a 
classroom  project  over  time.  The  videotapes  were  reviewed  by  the  researcher 
and  teacher  together  through  reflective  dialogues.  In  a  cross-case  analysis,  the 
experiences  of  the  three  teachers  were  examined  through  a  framework  derived 
from  the  individual  case  study  themes,  having  to  do  with  teachers'  thinking  and 
practice.  It  was  found  that  all  three  of  the  teachers  were  reflective  and  all 
incorporated  strategies  to  support  children's  reflection  and  metacognitive 
development  in  their  practice,  but  this  was  enacted  differently  in  each  case.  Two 
of  the  teachers  had  changed  their  thinking  and  practice  in  substanhve  ways  as  a 
result  of  the  collaborative  work  that  had  taken  place  in  the  school  over  several 
years.  For  the  third  teacher,  whose  thinking  and  practice  had  not  changed 
significantly,  the  school  had  been  a  supportive  environment  for  professional 
growth.  A  strong,  systemic  relationship  was  apparent  among  the  work  of  the 
school  toward  a  clearly  articulated  vision  of  learning,  the  professional  growth 
and  practice  of  teachers,  and  the  learning  experiences  of  children. 
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Introduction 

The  current  school  reform  agenda  requires  schools  to  do  two  things  they 
have  never  before  been  required  to  do: 

•  to  teach  for  understanding.  That  is,  to  teach  all  students,  not  just  a  few, 
to  understand  ideas  and  perform  proficiently;  and 

•  to  teach  for  diversity.  That  is,  to  teach  in  ways  that  help  different  kinds 
of  learners  to  find  productive  paths  to  knowledge  as  they  also  learn  to  live 
constructively  together. 

(Darling-Hammond,  1998,  p.  5) 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  requires  a  reconceptualization  of  the 
process  and  structure  of  education,  including  a  radical  shift  in  what  teachers  do 
and  how  they  work  with  students,  and  each  other.  Contemporary  research  on 
learning  and  on  organizational  capacity  to  support  learning  suggest  that  the 
development  of  collaborative  reflective  processes  is  an  essential  element  in 
achieving  these  goals.  In  this  dissertation,  I  will  examine  the  role  of  reflection  in 
supporting  the  learning  of  adults  and  children  in  the  context  of  a  school. 

Parti 

This  section  includes  theoretical  background  on  reflection  and  discussion 
of  its  role  in  improving  teaching  practice  within  a  school  community. 

Chapter  1,  On  Reflection,  presents  a  history  of  reflection  and  discusses  its 
application  in  school  change. 
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Chapter  2,  Getting  Smarter  Together:  Reflection  and  Learning  in  Communities 
of  Practice,  expands  on  the  issues  raised  at  the  end  of  Chapter  1  about  reflection 
as  a  social  process.  This  chapter  builds  on  the  idea  of  social  reflection  as  a 
cultural  process,  tying  social  reflection  to  theories  of  situated  learning  and 
metacognition,  and  argues  that  engaging  in  social  reflection  is  critical  to  teachers' 
and  students'  learning  for  understanding. 

Part  II 

Part  II  includes  the  study  conducted  in  an  elementary  school  in  which  the 
principal  and  staff  worked  actively  over  a  period  of  several  years  to  create  a 
culture  and  practices  in  support  of  students'  and  teachers'  reflection  and 
metacognitive  development.  Extensive  interviews  and  observations  were 
conducted  early  in  the  study,  and  three  teachers  were  identified  to  participate  in 
case  study  research  focused  on  their  own  reflective  processes  and  their  practice 
in  supporting  children's  reflection.    The  three  teachers  identified  represented 
different  perspectives: 

•  "It's  hard  for  me.  I'm  not  a  reflective  person."  (Nancy,  grade  3) 

•  "This  has  transformed  my  thinking  and  practice."  (Patsy,  grade  4) 

•  "I'm  reflecting  all  the  time."  (Sara,  grades  1-2) 

Chapter  3  describes  the  study,  through  which  the  following  questions  were 

examined:  What  is  the  value  of  reflection  for  students  and  for  teachers?  If 

teachers  are  to  help  students  become  reflective  about  their  work,  is  it  necessary 

that  they  themselves  be  reflective  practitioners?  How  do  teachers  learn  to  do  this 

if  it  is  not  a  native  process?  What  are  the  interconnections  between  teachers'  and 
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students'  reflections?  What  factors  enable  teachers  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
reflect  meaningfully  about  their  students'  learning  and  their  own  teaching 
practice? 

Three  levels  of  data  informed  this  study: 

1)  Background  data  on  the  context  of  the  school  from  interviews  conducted 
with  the  principal  and  ten  teachers  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1995,  from 
observations  of  classrooms  and  teacher  dialogues  during  the  1995-96 
school  year,  and  from  the  data  and  report  of  a  School  Quality  Review 
team  that  spent  a  week  in  the  school  in  October  1995; 

2)  Interviews  with  the  teachers  about  their  thinking  and  practice  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  data  collection  process  in  each  classroom. 
The  case  study  research  took  place  over  a  period  of  four  years  (1996-1999). 
Epilogue  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  two  teachers  who 
participated  early  in  the  study  period. 

3)  Audiotaped  classroom  conversations  and  videotaped  observations  of  the 
teacher  and  students  working  on  a  project,  conducted  at  beginning, 
middle  and  end  points  of  the  project,  that  were  then  reviewed  by  the 
teacher  and  researcher  together  through  reflective  dialogues. 

The  proposed  research  design  was  tested  and  modified  with  the  first  teacher, 

Patsy,  in  the  spring  of  1996.  The  original  "layered"  videotape  method  in  which 

the  reflective  review  of  classroom  videotape  was  also  videotaped  and 

transcribed,  proved  to  be  too  cumbersome  in  terms  of  technology  and  time.  For 

the  second  and  third  case  studies,  the  following  data  collection  activities  took 

place: 
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1)  Initial  interview  focused  on  reflection:  personal  history  of  reflection  in  use 
and  description  of  how  the  teacher  uses  reflection  to  inform  her  practice.  The 
teacher  was  also  asked  to  identify  a  project  for  the  classroom  observations. 

2)  Videotaped  classroom  observations  of  the  beginning,  as  the  teacher 
introduced  the  project  to  students  and  worked  with  them  to  set  standards 
and  criteria  for  their  work;  the  middle  as  students  and  teacher  worked 
together,  and  end  of  the  project. 

3)  Videotapes  were  reviewed  after  class  as  the  basis  for  reflective 
conversations  about  the  learning  activity.  The  teacher  was  asked  to  comment 
on  what  she  noticed  about  what  had  happened,  what  she  was  thinking  while 
the  activity  was  taking  place,  and  what  she  might  have  done  differently. 

4)  A  final  interview  focused  on  the  project  as  a  whole,  and  any  insights  the 
teacher  had  gained  in  the  process. 

5)  Epilogue  interviews  were  conducted  with  each  teacher  in  late  winter  2000, 
from  one  to  three  years  after  the  classroom  research  was  conducted. 

The  school  is  described  in  Chapter  4,  including  the  perspective  and  role  of 
the  principal.  This  provides  the  context  in  which  the  experiences  of  the  three 
teachers  took  place. 

The  three  teacher  case  studies  follow  in  Chapters  6,  7  and  8.  These  studies 
were  conducted  over  a  four  year  period,  and  provide  a  window  into  the  common 
and  unique  elements  of  these  teachers'  experience  in  terms  of  their  thinking  and 
practice. 

These  are  followed  by  a  cross-case  analysis  (Chapter  9)  in  which  the 

experiences  of  the  three  teachers  are  examined  through  a  framework  derived 
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from  the  themes  that  emerged  through  the  case  studies.  These  have  to  do  with 
the  teachers'  thinking,  classroom  practice,  and  the  role  of  the  school  context  in 
relation  to  changes  in  the  teachers'  thinking  and  practice. 

Part  III 

This  section  includes  an  examination  of  the  systemic  relationships  of 
school,  teacher  and  student  learning.  In  Chapter  10,  Frame,  Mirror  and  Scaffold:  the 
Systemic  Relationships  of  School,  Teacher  and  Student  Learning,  the  research  in  this 
school  is  related  to  literature  on  organizational  capacity  and  proposes  a 
framework  for  building  capacity  within  a  school  for  creating  and  sustaining  a 
culture,  structures  and  practices  that  are  supportive  of  students'  and  teachers' 
learning.  In  Chapter  11,  there  is  a  brief  description  of  the  school  today,  following 
the  departure  of  the  principal.  The  concluding  chapter  (12)  includes  my 
reflections  on  the  story  of  Dyer  School  and  its  implications  for  other  schools  and 
public  education  in  general. 
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Chapter  1 

On  Reflection 

Introduction 

The  term  "reflection"  has  become  jargonized  in  the  fleld  of  education.  It 
is  seen  as  a  good  thing  for  teachers  and  students  to  do  but  it  is  ill  defined  and 
is  frequently  carried  out  as  a  rote  activity  without  clear  purpose.  In  this 
chapter,  I  will  discuss  various  definitions  of  reflection,  explore  issues  and 
questions  related  to  reflection  and  action,  and  articulate  a  process  of  reflection 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  learning  as  an  epistemology  of  teaching 
practice. 

Definitions 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  reflection  in  several  ways:  "The 
action  of  turning  (back)  or  fixing  the  thoughts  on  some  subject;  meditation, 
deep  or  serious  consideration. ..recollection  or  remembrance  of  a  thing. ..the 
mode,  operation  or  faculty  by  which  the  mind  has  knowledge  of  itself  and  its 
operations  or  by  which  it  deals  with  the  ideas  received  from  sensation  or 
perception."  (p. 343) 

Reflective  thought  is  neither  new  nor  rare.  Ancient  philosophers, 
scientists  and  religious  leaders.  Eastern  and  Western,  proposed  reflective 
ideas  and  taught  about  ways  of  thinking  that  have  continued  to  shape 
thought  in  various  disciplines  throughout  recorded  history.  Their  wisdom 
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was  based  on  knowledge,  and  on  the  ability  to  analyze  situations,  to  recognize 

the  complexities  of  problems,  to  think  divergently  and  to  propose  solutions 

(Houston,  1988). 

Historical  references  to  reflective  thought  in  Western  philosophy  date 

back  to  the  Greeks. 

...cognizing  of  cognition  itself  was  already  announced  by  Plato.  Aristotle 
likewise  posited  a  separate  power  whereby,  over  and  above  actually  seeing 
and  hearing,  the  psyche  becomes  aware  of  doing  so.  Late  authors,  as 
Strato,  Galen,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  and  in  particular  Plotinus, 
amplified  the  doctrine,  designating  the  processes  of  cognizing  one's  own 
cognition  by  several  names.  Much  later,  especial  stress  was  laid  on  this 
power  of  'reflection,'  as  it  was  now  called  by  Locke  (Spearman,  1923,  pp. 
52-53,  as  cited  in  Brown  et  al.,  1992). 

According  to  Socrates,  knowledge  was  to  be  sought  within  the  mind  and 
brought  to  birth  by  questioning  (Meno,  82a-  86d).  He  contrasted  perceiving,  or 
the  observation  of  things  outside  oneself,  with  reflecting,  or  the  discovery  of 
what  is  within,  activities  he  saw  as  common  to  mathematics  and  ethics.    Plato 
further  developed  this  notion,  stating  that  in  mathematics,  the  mind  goes 
from  hypothesis  to  conclusion,  while  in  dialectic,  the  hypotheses  are  stepping 
stones  to  reach  a  universal  principle.  "Thus  we  cannot  only  draw  on  the 
consequences  of  our  hypothesis,  but  we  are  aware  that  we  can  cancel  the 
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hypothesis  at  any  time  or  we  can  assume  the  opposite  and  see  what  follows" 

(Republic,  533c-533e;  cited  in  Bitting  &  Clift,  1988). 

Locke,  the  first  to  use  the  term  reflection  to  describe  the  ability  of  the 

mind  to  think  about  its  own  processes,  wrote, 

The  mind  receiving  ...  ideas  ...from  without,  when  it  turns  its  view 
inward  upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those  ideas  it  has, 
takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  objects  of  its 
contemplation  as  any  of  those  it  received  from  foreign  things  (1959/1690, 
p.l59). 

Locke's  conception  of  reflection  appears  to  be  a  purely  intellectual  process. 
While  he  refers  to  "volition"  and  "will,"  he  makes  no  direct  reference  to 
actions  resulting  from  reflection. 

Other  philosophers  also  wrote  about  reflective  thought.  Descartes 
believed  that  concepts  were  built  from  experience  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
accepted  as  truth  except  as  substantiated  by  empirical  evidence.  He  also  saw 
every  subject  as  divisible  into  its  smallest  parts,  each  of  which  could  be  dealt 
with  separately  and  considered  in  its  "right  order."  Kant  argued  that 
knowledge  is  independent  of  all  information  gathered  through  sensory 
experience.  He  viewed  the  mind  as  an  active  organism  with  an  inherent 
categorical  structure  that  through  reflection,  imposes  order  on  experience, 
transforming  it  into  an  ordered  unity.  Science  and  philosophy,  according  to 
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Kant,  embody  the  highest  form  of  this  disciphned  process  (Bitting  &  CUft,  p. 
12). 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  John  Dewey  wrote  extensively  about 
reflection,  drawing  on  the  ideas  of  earlier  educators  and  philosophers,  and 
considered  its  role  in  relation  to  action.   It  is  his  work  that  has  shaped 
contemporary  thinking  about  the  role  of  reflection  in  teaching.  Dewey  stated 
that  reflection  is  "a  behavior  which  involves  active,  persistent  and  careful 
consideration  of  any  belief  or  practice  in  light  of  the  grounds  that  support  it 
and  the  further  consequences  to  which  it  leads"  (Grant  &  Zeichner,  1984,  p.4). 
In  Dewey's  view,  because  action  involves  the  external  world  including  other 
people,  reflection  is  a  social  activity  as  well  as  a  personal  one. 

Dewey  noted  that  thinking  is  not  rare  but  reflective  thought  is  "a  better 
way  of  thinking... the  kind  of  thinking  that  consists  in  turning  a  subject  over 
in  the  mind  and  giving  it  serious  and  consecutive  consideration..."  (1933,  p. 
3),  involving  a  chain  of  thoughts  that  lead  to  a  conclusion.  He  distinguished 
this  purposeful,  disciplined  form  of  thinking  from  stream  of  consciousness 
and  consideration  of  things  not  directly  perceived  without  seeking  a 
conclusion,  these  being  the  kinds  of  thinking  of  "simple  people  and  dullards" 
(1933,  p.4). 

A  reflective  experience,  according  to  Dewey,  has  the  following  features: 
(i)  perplexity,  confusion,  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  one  is  implicated  in  an 
incomplete  situation  whose  character  is  not  yet  fully  determined;  (ii)  a 
conjectural  anticipation--  a  tentative  interpretation  of  the  given  elements. 
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attributing  to  them  a  tendency  to  effect  certain  consequences;  (iii)  a  careful 
survey  (examination,  inspection,  exploration,  analysis)  of  all  attainable 
consideration[s]  which  will  define  and  clarify  the  problem  at  hand;  (iv)  a 
consequent  elaboration  of  the  tentative  hypothesis  to  make  it  more 
precise  and  more  consistent,  because  [of  its]  squaring  with  a  wider  range  of 
facts;  (v)  taking  one['s]  stand  upon  the  projected  hypothesis  a  plan  of 
action  which  is  applied  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs:  doing  something 
overtly  to  bring  about  the  anticipated  result,  and  thereby  testing  the 
hypothesis  (1904,  p.  150). 

Dewey  coined  the  term  "critical  reflection"  in  reference  to  this  complex 
process,  stating  that  in  addition  to  being  able  to  use  "best  methods  of  inquiry 
and  testing,"  the  reflective  thinker  must  possess  three  key  dispositions:  open- 
mindedness,  whole-heartedness  and  responsibility. 

Open-mindedness  refers  to  "freedom  from  prejudice,  partisanship  and 
such  other  habits  as  close  the  mind  and  make  it  unwilling  to  consider  new 
problems  and  entertain  new  ideas."  In  defining  wholeheartedness,  Dewey 
explained  "when  one  is  thoroughly  interested  in  something,  he  throws 
himself  into  it  heartily  or  with  a  whole  heart."  Responsibility  involves 
consideration  of  "the  consequences  of  a  projected  step... it  means  to  be  willing 
to  adopt  these  consequences  when  they  follow  reasonably  from  any  position 
already  taken"  (1933,  pp.30-32). 
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Donald  Schon  examined  the  reflective  processes  of  practitioners  in 
several  fields  and  found  that  experienced  professionals  reflect  both  "on 
action,"  post-hoc,  and  "in  action,"  a  kind  of  thinking  on  their  feet  in  the 
midst  of  action.  Practitioners,  noted  Schon,  "exhibit  a  kind  of  knowing  in 
practice  that  is  usually  tacit...  and  often  have  a  capacity  for  reflection  on  their 
intuitive  knowing  in  the  midst  of  action  and  sometimes  use  this  capacity  to 
cope  with  the  unique,  uncertain  and  conflicted  situations  of  practice"  (1984,  p. 
viii). 

Schon  was  concerned  with  the  incongruent  relationship  between  the 
academic  preparation  of  professionals  and  the  demands  of  practice.  He 
defined  the  dominant  epistemology  of  professional  training  as  technical 
rationality,  based  on  logical  positivism,  in  which  professional  activity  is  seen 
as  "specialized,  firmly  bounded,  scientific  and  standardized,"  consisting  of 
instrumental  problem  solving  made  rigorous  by  the  application  of  scientific 
theory  and  technique  toward  clear  and  fixed  ends.  The  reality,  noted  Schon,  is 
that  situations  of  professional  practice  are  inherently  messy  and  do  not 
normally  lend  themselves  to  the  clean  application  of  academic  principles. 
The  skilled  practitioner  must  be  able  to  enter  into  "  a  reflective  conversation 
with  the  situation,"  drawing  on  knowledge,  experience  and  the  ability  to 
frame  a  problem,  experiment  and  come  up  with  a  solution.  Thus,  in  Schon's 
view,  reflection  is  an  iterative  process,  not  a  linear  one  (Ibid.,  p. 22). 

Contemporary  cognitive  psychologists  have  used  the  term 
"metacognition"  to  refer  to  the  internal  process  of  thinking  about  one's  own 
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mental  processes,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  involving  higher  order 
aspects  of  intelligent  thought.  Writers  such  as  Brown  and  Campione  (1975, 
1978,  1984)  have  identified  characteristics  of  metacognition  to  include  "  the 
ability  to  allocate  one's  mental  efforts  efficiently,  to  plan,  monitor,  oversee, 
orchestrate  and  control  one's  own  learning." 

Sternberg  (1984)  also  considered  these  metacognitive  processes  as 
involving  a)  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  problem,  b)  deciding  on  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  c)  selecting  a  set  of  lower-order  processes  to  solve  the 
problem,  d)  selecting  a  strategy  to  combine  these  components,  e)  selecting  a 
mental  representation  of  the  problem,  f)  allocating  one's  mental  resources,  g) 
monitoring  one's  problem  solving  as  it  is  happening,  and  h)  evaluating 
problem  solving  as  it  is  done. 

Issues  and  questions 

Five  key  issues  emerge  from  Dewey's  and  Schon's  work  and  subsequent 
interpretations  of  it:  1)  whether  reflection  is  limited  to  thinking  about  action 
or  is  inherent  in  action;  2)  whether  reflection  is  immediate  and  short  term  in 
time  or  extended  and  systematic  over  time;  3)  whether  all  matters  are  worthy 
of  reflection;  and  4)  how  consciously  the  person  reflecting  considers  wider 
values  and  beliefs  in  relation  to  problems  for  which  a  solution  is  being 
sought.  (Hatton  &  Smith  1995)  and;  5)  whether  reflection  is  an  entirely 
solitary,  internal  process  or  has  social  aspects.  These  five  issues  will  be  used  to 
frame  the  following  discussion. 
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1.  Is  reflection  limited  to  thinking  about  action  or  is  it  inherent  in  action? 

In  the  logical-positivist  tradition,  thinking  and  action  are  considered  quite 
separate.  Indeed,  reflection  needs  not  lead  to  action.  Dewey  and  Schon 
considered  the  role  of  reflection  in  practice  and  both  saw  action  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  reflective  process,  a  cycle  of  thinking  and  action.  Dewey  viewed 
action  as  the  result  of  a  chain  of  ideas  characterizing  reflective  thought,  akin 
to  what  Schon  has  called  "reflection  on  action,"  or  post-hoc  consideration  of 
the  results  of  actions  in  preparation  for  next  steps. 

Schon  found  that  in  addition  to  reflecting  on  action,  experienced 
practitioners  also  engage  in  "reflection-in-action,"  in  which  reflection  is 
inextricably  bound  with  action  in  a  more  iterative  fashion.  "Our  knowing  (in 
every  day  life)  is  ordinarily  tacit,  implicit  in  our  patterns  of  action  and  in  our 
feel  for  the  stuff  with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  seems  right  to  say  that  our 
knowing  is  in  our  action"  (p  49).  "Knowing  in  action,"  said  Schon,  "has  the 
following  properties:" 

a)  There  are  actions,  recognitions  and  judgements  which  we  know  how  to 
carry  out  spontaneously;  we  do  not  have  to  think  about  them  prior  to  or 
during  their  performance. 

b)  We  are  often  unaware  of  having  learned  to  do  these  things;  we  simply 
find  ourselves  doing  them. 

c)  In  some  cases,  we  were  once  aware  of  the  understandings  which  were 
subsequently  internalized  in  our  feelings  for  the  stuff  of  action.  In  other 
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cases,  we  may  never  have  been  aware  of  them.  In  both  cases,  we  are 
usually  unable  to  describe  the  knowing  which  our  action  reveals  (p  54). 

Reflecting  in  action  involves  thinking  about  what  we  are  doing  as  we  are 
doing  it.  Schon  noted  that  "reflection  in  action  hinges  on  the  experience  of 
surprise.  When  an  intuitive,  spontaneous  performance  yields  nothing  more 
than  the  results  expected  for  it,  then  we  tend  not  to  think  about  it."  He  used 
baseball  pitchers  and  jazz  musicians'  work  as  examples  of  a  reflective  process, 
or  "reflective  conversation  with  the  situation"  that  involves  a  dynamic 
interaction  between  reflecting-in-action  and  reflecting-on-action,  "focusing  on 
the  outcomes  of  the  action,  the  action  itself,  and  the  intuitive  knowing 
implicit  in  the  action"  (p.  56).  "Finding  your  groove  has  to  do  with  studying 
those  winning  habits  and  trying  to  repeat  them  every  time  you  perform" 
(Maslow,  as  cited  by  Schon,  p.  54). 

Wolf  also  described  this  process  of  self-observation  and  informed  critique 
that  "separates  ball  tossers  from  fine  pitchers,  doodlers  from  artists,  or 
instrumentalists  from  musicians"  (1989,  p.  35),  and  noted  that  the  ability  to 
continuously  monitor  and  tune  one's  own  performance  in  a  variety  of 
situations  of  daily  life,  from  child-raising  to  running  a  farm,  is  an  essential 
life  skill  that  is  largely  ignored  in  schools. 

Teacher-educators  have  attempted  to  develop  models  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  reflective  habits  among  pre-service  teachers.  Van  Manen's 
(1977)  hierarchy  of  reflective  practice  is  commonly  used  as  a  framework.  He 
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defined  three  levels  of  reflective  practice:  1)  technical  reflection,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  means  to  achieve  certain 
ends,  which  are  themselves  not  open  to  modification  or  criticism;  2)  practical 
reflection,  which  allows  for  open  examination  of  goals  as  well  as  means;  and 
3)  critical  reflection,  which  includes  consideration  of  the  first  two  plus 
consideration  of  moral  and  ethical  criteria. 

Others  have  built  on  this  framework  (Fuller,  1970;  Smith  &  Hatton,  1993; 
Valli  1992),  defining  reflection  in  action  as  the  most  sophisticated  form  of 
reflection,  involving  drawing  on  the  other  forms  of  reflection  applied  to 
situations  as  they  actually  take  place  (Hatton  &  Smith,  1995). 

A  weakness  of  this  hierarchical  model  is  that  it  assumes  that  reflection  is 
not  present  in  everyday  experience  and  must  be  taught,  and  that  reflection  in 
action  is  the  most  highly  evolved  form  of  reflection.  First,  reflection  is 
commonplace  in  daily  life.  As  Piaget  demonstrated,  the  process  of 
assimilation  and  accommodation  is  fundamental  to  human  cognition: 
children  and  adults  are  constantly  reflecting  on  the  results  of  their  actions  and 
making  next  moves  based  on  how  these  results  fit  whatever  schema  they 
have  developed  through  their  experiences  with  the  world.  The  key  is 
experience.  The  development  of  critical  reflective  capacity  in  action  in  the 
classroom  is  dependent  on  experience:  1)  in  that  context--  one  must  have  a 
significant  body  of  experience  and  repertoire  of  possible  patterns  of  response 
in  order  to  place  a  particular  situation  in  a  meaningful  context  and  be  able  to 
choose  an  appropriate  response;  and  2)  in  relating  the  specifics  of  teaching  and 
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learning  to  broader  issues  and  questions  of  beliefs  and  values.  We  will  return 
to  this  in  later  sections. 

2.   Time  frames:  Is  reflection  immediate  and  short  term  in  time  or  extended 
and  systematic  over  time? 

As  was  described  in  the  previous  discussion  of  reflection-in-action  and 
reflection-on  action,  it  is  apparent  that  reflection  can  be  both  immediate  and 
extended.  In  reflection  in  action,  the  thinking  and  actions  resulting  from  it 
are  immediate,  but  they  may  also  inform  future  thinking  and  actions. 

For  example,  a  third  grade  teacher,  introducing  an  activity  in  which 
students  are  to  make  papier  mache  globes,  noticed  as  she  described  the 
position  of  the  North  and  South  Poles,  that  the  children  appeared  confused. 
She  immediately  curtailed  the  planned  activity  and  initiated  another,  having 
the  children  draw  a  map  of  the  classroom  and  labeling  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  Large  sheets  of  paper  with  the  words  'north,'  'south,'  'east'  and  'west' 
were  affixed  to  the  appropriate  points  on  the  walls  and  windows.  She  then 
initiated  a  kind  of  game,  having  the  children  stand  and  act  as  compasses, 
physically  pointing  to  each  direction  as  she  called  it  out  (Smith,  1997).  Thus, 
the  teacher  reflected  in  action  based  on  her  recognition  of  a  problem,  and 
redirected  the  activity  on  the  spot.  She  also  made  a  mental  note  that  her 
students  need  more  experience  with  geographic  concepts  and  will  plan  future 
activities  that  incorporate  this. 
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In  this  example,  we  see  the  edges  of  reflection  in  action  and  reflection  on 
action,  the  immediate  and  long  term,  blurred.  They  are  part  of  a  continuum, 
rather  than  discrete  and  isolated  events.  One  may  reflect  in-action,  or  in  the 
present  moment  as  events  occur;  or  on-action  in  retrospectively  reviewing 
something  that  has  occurred.  In  addition,  one  may  anticipate  an  upcoming 
event  and  reflect  on  past  encounters  of  a  similar  nature  and  make 
preparations.  Reflection  represents  a  dynamic  which  bridges  past,  present  and 
future  activities. 

3.  Are  all  matters  zvorthy  of  reflection? 

Reflection,  by  its  very  nature,  involves  problem-solving.  Dewey  wrote 

that  reflection  is  initiated  in  conditions  of  uncertainty,  or  what  he  called 

"forked-road  situations." 

As  long  as  our  activity  glides  smoothly  along  from  one  thing  to  another, 
or  as  long  as  we  permit  our  imagination  to  entertain  fantasies  at  pleasure, 
there  is  no  call  for  reflection. ..In  the  suspense  of  uncertainty,  we 
metaphorically  climb  a  tree;  we  try  to  find  some  standpoint  from  which 
we  may  survey  additional  facts,  and,  getting  a  more  commanding  view  of 
the  situation,  decide  how  the  facts  stand  related  to  one  another  (1933,  p. 
14). 
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Schon  added  that  "problem-framing"  is  an  inherent  part  of  reflection  in 
practice,  because  problems  in  practice  do  not  come  ready-to-solve.  He  defined 
problem  setting  in  the  following  way: 

Interactively,  we  name  the  thing  to  which  we  will  attend  and  frame  the 
context  in  which  we  will  attend  to  [it].... In  the  real  world,  problems  do  not 
present  themselves  as  givens.  They  must  be  constructed  from  the 
materials  of  problematic  situations  which  are  puzzling,  troubling  and 
uncertain  (1984,  p.  39). 

In  teaching,  being  able  to  frame  and  solve  a  problem  requires  that  the 
teacher  be  open  to  recognizing  a  problem  or  misfit  between  what  she  expects 
and  what  children  actually  do.  In  writing  about  a  teachers'  study  group 
facilitated  by  Duckworth  and  colleagues  in  which  teachers  explored  their  own 
thinking  about  apparently  simple  tasks,  Duckworth  (1987)  described  a 
situation  in  which  the  group  members  observed  a  videotape  of  two  boys 
playing  a  simple  game.  As  they  sat  at  a  table  separated  by  a  screen,  one  of  the 
boys  arranged  colored  shapes  and  gave  the  other  boy  verbal  instructions  as  he 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  pattern.  Early  on,  the  first  boy  gave  an  incorrect 
instruction  and  the  second  boy's  arrangement  of  his  blocks  went  awry.  After 
the  first  viewing,  the  teachers  responded  that  there  had  been  a 
communication  problem  and  that  the  first  boy  had  strong  verbal  skills  but  the 
second  boy  was  unable  to  follow  instructions.  One  of  the  facilitators  pointed 
out  that  the  first  boy  had  asked  the  second  to  move  a  "green  square"  and  that 
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there  were  no  green  squares,  only  green  triangles.  They  were  stunned  when 
they  watched  the  tape  a  second  time  and  noticed  that  when  the  first  boy  called 
for  a  green  square  in  the  pattern  where  he  had  an  orange  square,  the  second 
boy  had  placed  a  green  triangle  in  that  position.  They  could  see  that  from  that 
point  on,  the  reproduced  pattern  did  not  follow  the  first  boy's  pattern,  but  that 
the  second  boy  had  been  quite  diligent  in  following  the  instructions.  They 
could  see  the  reasons  for  his  behavior  and  his  errors  that  they  had  previously 
characterized  as  an  inability  to  follow  instructions  (pp.  85-87). 

Seeing  not  just  wrong  answers  but  being  open  to  the  reasons  that  children 
respond  as  they  do  in  their  attempts  to  understand  a  particular  phenomenon 
or  situation,  is  related  to  Dewey's  notion  of  open-mindedness.  If  one  is  not 
open  to  the  possibility  that  others  may  have  perfectly  reasonable  responses  to 
a  problem  or  situation  that  are  different  than  what  the  teacher  expects,  then 
one  is  likely  to  merely  label  the  response  as  'incorrect'  and  move  on.  The 
practitioner  who  is  open  to  surprise  and  uncertainty  and  who  reflects  and 
responds  to  this  is,  in  Schon's  words,  "a  researcher  in  the  practice  context.  He 
is  not  dependent  on  the  categories  of  established  theory  and  technique,  but 
constructs  new  theory  of  the  unique  case"  (p.  68).  In  practice, 

inquiry... turns  into  a  frame  experiment.  What  allows  this  to  happen  is 
that  the  inquirer  is  willing  to  step  into  a  problematic  situation,  to  impose 
a  frame  on  it,  to  follow  the  implications  of  the  discipline  thus  established, 
and  yet  to  remain  open  to  the  situation's  back  talk.  Reflecting  on  the 
surprising  consequences  of  his  efforts  to  shape  the  situation  in  conformity 
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with  is  initially  chosen  frame,  the  inquirer  frames  new  questions  and 
new  ends  in  view. 

...there  are  several  constants  that  various  practitioners  bring  to  their 
reflection-in-action: 

•  the  media,  languages  and  repertoires  used  to  describe  reality  and 
conduct  experiments; 

•  the  appreciative  systems  they  bring  to  problem-setting,  to  the 
evaluation  of  inquiry,  and  to  reflective  conversation; 

•  the  overarching  theories  by  which  they  make  sense  of  phenomena; 
and 

•  the  role  frames  within  which  they  set  their  tasks  and  through  which 
they  bound  their  institutional  settings"  (p.  269). 

Duckworth  (1987)  also  described  teaching  as  a  form  of  action  research. 
This  kind  of  researcher  would  be  a  teacher  in  the  sense  of  caring  about 
some  part  of  the  world  and  how  it  works  enough  to  make  it  accessible  to 
others:  he  or  she  would  be  fascinated  by  the  questions  of  how  to  engage 
people  in  it  and  how  people  make  sense  of  it...  (p.  140). 

This  inquiry  orientation  requires  taking  an  "insider's  view."  Geertz 

wrote, 

[It]  is  clearly  a  task  as  delicate,  if  a  bit  less  magical,  as  putting  oneself 
into  someone  else's  skin.  The  trick  is  not  to  get  yourself  into  some 
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inner  correspondence  of  spirit  with  your  informants... The  trick  is  to 
figure  out  what  the  devil  they  think  they  are  up  to  (Geertz,  1974,  p.  225). 

The  job  of  the  teacher/ researcher  and  the  anthropologist  requires 
"continuous  dialectical  tacking  between  the  most  local  detail  and  the  most 
global  of  global  structure  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  into  simultaneous 
view"  (Ibid.,  p.  235). 

4.  How  consciously  does  the  person  reflecting  consider  ivider  values  and 
beliefs  in  relation  to  problems  for  zohich  a  solution  is  being  sought? 

Consideration  of  broader  political  and  cultural  values  and  beliefs  in 
relation  to  a  problem  is  characteristic  of  what  is  usually  termed  "critical 
reflection,"  a  concept  originally  framed  by  Dewey.  As  discussed  earlier,  he  saw 
the  dispositions  of  open-mindedness,  whole-heartedness  and  responsibility  as 
essential  to  a  teacher's  ability  to  consider  implications  of  actions  in  relation  to 
broader  values  and  beliefs.  This  provides  a  conceptual  framework  for 
reflection's  role  in  good  teaching  practice,  but  in  reality,  teachers'  reflection- 
in-action,  by  its  very  nature,  precludes  conscious  consideration  of  broader 
issues.   It  is  only  when  one  has  an  opportunity  to  stop  and  reflect  on  action 
that  it  is  possible  to  consciously  consider  these  things. 

Wholeheartedness  and  responsibility  alone  do  not  enable  a  teacher  to 
reflect  critically  on  broader  moral  and  ethical  issues.  Many,  if  not  most, 
teachers  would  consider  themselves  to  be  wholehearted  and  responsible  in 
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their  work.  But  the  definition  of  what  they  are  responsible  for  is  directly  tied 
to  their  personal  definition  of  the  role  of  teacher.  The  high  school 
mathematics  teacher  who  assigns  eight  grades  of  'D'  and  two  'Fs'  to  a  class  of 
ten  algebra  students  may  wholeheartedly  defend  this  action  as  the  result  of 
his  responsibility  to  uphold  rigorous  standards  and  to  use  the  grading  system 
to  sort  and  label  students.  He  defines  his  role  as  delivering  content 
curriculum.  In  his  view,  he  has  been  responsible,  but  the  students  have  not 
been  responsible  for  learning  what  he  tried  to  teach  (Goldsberry,  1998). 
Open-mindedness,  wholeheartedness  and  responsibility  are  bound 
together,  and  inextricably  linked  to  the  teacher's  definition  of  her  role  in 
supporting  students'  learning.  As  an  elementary  teacher  explained. 

It  was  through  trying  to  understand  what  was  happening  for  children  in 
their  own  learning  that  I  learned  to  see  that  my  best  efforts  to  plan  and 
teach  good  curriculum  were  not  enough.  I  began  to  ask,  when  something 
that  I  had  done  did  not  click  with  the  child,  not  'what  is  wrong  with  this 
kid?'  but  'what  can  I  do  differently  to  help  him  learn?'  (Smith,  1997). 

Many  activities  and  ideas  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  not  worthy  of 
consideration  in  relation  to  life's  big  questions.  Returning  to  the  globe 
example  described  in  the  discussion  of  reflection  in  action,  the  teacher 
responded  in  the  moment  to  the  children's  looks  of  puzzlement  by 
redirecting  the  activity.  Later,  she  reflected  on  the  event  and  planned  to 
incorporate  more  learning  activities  around  geographic  concepts  in  the 
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future.  In  this  case,  connections  to  broader  values  and  beliefs  are  not 
germane.  But  examples  such  as  this  must  be  considered  in  the  larger  context 
of  teaching  and  learning,  in  raising  questions  such  as,  "Why  do  children  need 
to  learn  these  things?"  and  "  If  this  is  important  knowledge,  how  can  they 
best  learn  it?"  And  from  these  grow  larger  questions,  such  as  "How  do  we 
define  learning?"  "Do  we  believe  that  all  children  can  learn?"  and  "What  are 
our  roles  and  responsibilities  as  teachers  in  supporting  all  children's 
learning?" 

Asking  these  kinds  of  questions  has  not  conventionally  been  an  explicit 
part  of  the  job  description  of  teacher,  nor  are  such  discussions  commonplace 
in  schools.  As  has  been  documented  extensively  in  the  literature  on  teacher 
development,  teachers  tend  to  teach  as  they  were  taught  (Feiman-Nemser, 
1983;  Goodlad,  1990;  Leiberman,  1988;  Little,  1990).  Some  individuals  bring 
qualities  shaped  by  other  experiences  that  enable  them  be  intellectually 
curious  and  reflective  about  larger  issues  and  beliefs  in  relation  to  their 
teaching  practice.  Until  and  unless  teachers  have  experiences  that  support  the 
development  and  continuous  engagement  in  critical  reflection  about  teaching 
and  learning,  reflection  will  remain,  for  most  teachers,  primarily  focused  on 
practical  concerns. 

Many  contemporary  teacher  education  programs  strive  to  support  the 
development  of  teachers'  capacity  for  critical  reflection.  In  many  cases,  this  is 
unfortunately  reduced  to  activities  such  as  journal  writing  exercises,  often 
seen  by  participants  as  "a  chore,  like  doing  laundry,"  (Lewison,  1996)  rather 
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than  challenging,  ongoing  dialogues  about  the  connections  between  the 
realities  of  classroom  life  and  substantive  questions  of  beliefs  and  values.  An 
additional  challenge  for  teacher-educators  is  that  teachers  in  training  have  yet 
to  develop  a  rich  repertoire  of  classroom  experiences  that  enable  them  to 
chose  responses  to  a  variety  of  situations,  and  the  mentor  teachers  they  are 
placed  with  may  or  may  not  engage  in  reflective  conversations  about  their 
work.  It  is  the  rare  individual,  having  completed  even  the  best  of  teacher 
preparation  programs,  who  finds  herself  in  a  school  where  critical  reflection 
is  valued  as  a  cultural  norm.  This  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next 
section. 

5.  7s  reflection  a  solitary  activity  or  does  it  have  social  aspects? 

Reflection  has  historically  been  viewed  as  a  solitary,  internal  process. 
Rodin's  sculpture,  "The  Thinker,"  exemplifies  our  definition  of  the  lone 
individual  deep  in  thought,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  internal  mental 
processes. 

As  has  been  discussed  in  this  chapter,  reflection  is  a  common  human 
activity.  Teachers  are  continuously  reflecting  in  action,  and  on  action  as  they 
work  with  students  and  plan  next  steps  based  on  what  has  happened  in  the 
classroom.  This  is  largely  a  solitary  act,  but  may  also  be  extended  through 
conversations  with  students  and  colleagues  into  the  social  domain.  But 
reflection  may  remain  at  the  tacit  level:  the  teacher's  framing  of  and  response 
to  a  problem  or  situation  may  remain  narrow,  based  on  the  scope  of  her 
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awareness  of  alternatives,  and  implicit  underlying  beliefs  and  values.  In 
addition,  the  teacher's  vision  of  possible  alternatives  may  narrow  over  time. 
As  experience  grows,  situations  that  arise  in  the  classroom  may  come  to  be 
seen  as  routine,  and  practice  becomes  increasingly  tacit  and  automatic. 
Stigler  and  Heibert  (1998)  view  teaching  as  a  cultural  activity,  one 
governed  by  a  "cultural  script"  for  actions  and  relationships  that  are  tacit  and 
understood  by  all  participants,  learned  through  participation  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  These  are  consistent  with  the  stable  web  of  beliefs  and 
assumptions  of  the  larger  culture  about  the  nature  of  subject  matter,  how 
students  learn  and  the  role  the  teacher  should  play. 

The  widely  shared  cultural  beliefs  and  expectations  that  underlie  teaching 
are  so  fully  integrated  into  teachers'  worldviews  that  they  fail  to  see  them 
as  mutable.  The  more  widely  shared  a  belief  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be 
questioned,  or  even  noticed.  This  tends  to  naturalize  the  most  common 
aspects  of  teaching,  to  the  point  that  teachers  fail  to  see  alternatives  to 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  classroom,  thinking  that  this  is  just  the  way 
things  are... If  we  took  seriously  the  notion  that  teaching  is  a  cultural 
activity,  we  would  begin  the  improvement  process  by  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  cultural  scripts  we  are  using.  This  requires  comparing  scripts, 
seeing  that  other  scripts  are  possible,  and  noticing  things  about  our  own 
script  that  we  had  never  seen  before  (pp.  10-11). 
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Individual  teachers  are  far  more  likely  to  be  critically  reflective  about 
their  own  practice  if  they  are  members  of  a  professional  community  in  which 
reflective  conversations  take  place  on  a  regular  basis.  In  such  a  community, 
cultural  scripts  are  examined,  deconstructed  and  reconstructed.  Individuals 
gain  wider  views  of  possible  ways  of  seeing  and  responding  to  various 
situations  they  encounter  in  their  classroom  practice,  and  can  consider  the 
broader  implications  of  their  actions.  Within  such  a  learning  community, 
shared  meaning  and  values  are  developed  through  dialogue  about  teaching 
and  learning. 

Language  is  the  medium  for  development  of  a  culture  of  inquiry  and 
reflection.  According  to  Vygotsky  (1962),  thought  and  language  are  tightly 
linked.  Inner  speech,  which  guides  an  individual  through  the  completion  of 
a  task  or  the  development  of  an  idea,  is  the  internalization  of  external 
dialogues  with  others.  Thus,  thought  is  a  social  phenomenon.  The  social 
environment  or  culture  in  which  one  lives  and  works  has  a  powerful 
determining  effect  on  individual  thinking  and  action.  "Thought  is  not 
merely  expressed  in  words:  it  comes  into  action  through  them." 

Himley  (1991)  used  the  term  "deep  talk"  to  describe  the  creation  of 
shared  territories  of  meaning  among  members  of  a  teaching  community, 
borrowing  from  Geertz's  use  of  "deep  play"  in  reference  to  the  process  of 
shared  meaning-making  through  participation  in  the  Balinese  cockfight. 

To  participate  in  a  cockfight  is  primarily  a  way  for  a  man  to  learn  about 

his  own  private  sensibility,  as  set  against  or  shaped  through,  the  ethos  of 
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the  culture,  rather  like  a  Gestalt  figure  cut  cross  the  ground... enacted  and 
reenacted,  so  far  without  end.  The  cockfight  enables  the  Balinese...to  see  a 
dimension  of  his  own  subjectivity... In  the  cockfight,  then,  the  Balinese 
forms  and  discovers  his  temperament  and  his  society's  temper  at  the 
same  time  (Geertz,  p.  327,  as  cited  in  Himley,  p.  62]). 

Belenky,  Clinchy,  Goldberger  and  Tarule  (1986)  also  viewed  reflection  as  a 
language-based,  cultural  process. 

In  order  for  reflection  to  occur,  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language 
must  pass  back  and  forth  between  persons  who  both  speak  and  listen  or 
read  and  write— sharing,  expanding,  and  reflecting  on  each  other's 
experiences.  Such  interchanges  lead  to  ways  of  knowing  that  enable 
individuals  to  enter  into  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  their 
community.  Without  them,  individuals  remain  isolated  from  others; 
and  without  the  tools  for  representing  their  experiences,  people  also 
remain  isolated  from  the  self  (p.  26). 

Conclusion 

Reflection  is  both  an  internal  and  a  social  process.  Even  if  a  practitioner 
does  not  articulate  his  or  her  reflective  thinking,  it  is  socially  mediated  in  that 
patterns  of  response  have  been  developed  through  experiences  with  others, 
and  the  interactions  that  occur  in  contexts  of  practice  influence  reflection  and 
action.  Capacity  for  critical  reflection  and  ongoing  improvement  of  practice  is 
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supported  by  collaborative  examination  of  the  dilemmas  of  practice: 
intentions,  actions  and  results.  Through  shared  inquiry  about  teaching  and 
learning,  teachers  can  become  more  aware  of  and  strategic  in  their  thinking 
and  practice;  and  in  doing  so,  develop  the  ability  to  better  support  their 
students'  learning. 
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Chapter  2 

Getting  Smarter  Together:  Reflection  and  Learning  in 
Communities  of  Practice 

"Probably  nothing  zvithin  a  school  has  more  impact  on  students  in  terms  of  skills 
development,  self-confidence  or  classroom  behavior  than  the  personal  and  professional 
growth  of  their  teachers — when  teachers  stop  growing,  so  do  their  students. " 

Roland  Bartli 

Introduction 

In  order  to  educate  people  for  contemporary  society,  schools  must  do  two 
things  they  have  never  before  been  required  to  do: 

•  to  teach  for  understanding.  That  is,  to  teach  all  students,  not  just  a  few, 
to  understand  ideas  and  perform  proficiently;  and 

•  to  teach  for  diversity.  That  is,  to  teach  in  ways  that  help  different  kinds 
of  learners  to  find  productive  paths  to  knowledge  as  they  also  learn  to  live 
constructively  together  (Darling-Hammond,  1998,  p. 5). 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  requires  a  reconceptualization  of  the  process  and 
structure  of  education,  including  a  radical  shift  in  what  teachers  do  and  how  they 
work  with  students,  and  with  each  other. 

Teaching  is  the  most  isolated  of  professions.  Palmer  (1998)  wrote: 
Though  we  teach  in  front  of  students,  we  almost  always  teach  solo,  out  of 
collegial  sight — as  contrasted  with  surgeons  or  trial  lawyers,  who  work  in 
the  presence  of  others  who  know  their  craft  well. . .  The  growth  of  any 
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craft  depends  on  sharing  practice  and  honest  dialogue  among  the  people 
who  do  it.  We  grow  by  private  trail  and  error,  to  be  sure — but  our 
willingness  to  try,  and  fail,  as  individuals  is  severely  limited  when  we  are 
not  supported  by  a  community  that  encourages  such  risks.  When  any 
function  is  privatized,  the  most  likely  outcome  is  that  people  will  perform 
it  conservatively,  refusing  to  stray  far  from  the  silent  consensus  on  "what 
works — even  when  it  clearly  does  not  (pp.  142-144). 

In  this  chapter,  1  will  discuss  the  role  of  reflection  in  the  literature  on 
metacognition,  situated  learning,  and  communities  of  practice;  and  discuss  how 
these  relate  to  building  teachers'  capacity  to  support  students'  learning,  and  the 
school's  capacity  to  support  the  learning  of  teachers  and  students. 

Teachers  as  learners 

There  is  a  vast  distance  between  the  role  of  teacher  conceived  as  delivering 
instruction,  and  the  role  called  for  in  current  literature: 

•  helping  students  make  complex  constructions  of  knowledge; 

•  requiring  students  to  tackle  ill-structured  problems; 

•  preparing  students  to  organize  and  monitor  their  own  learning; 

•  stoking  problem-solving  with  highly  specific  prior  knowledge; 

•  emphasizing  collaborative  and  situation-specific  learning;  and 

•  setting  students  to  work  that  incorporates  skills." 

(Devaney  and  Sykes,  1988,  p.  19) 
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If  the  goal  of  education  is  to  support  students'  learning  for  understanding, 
then  teachers  must  also  be  learners.  "You  can  not  have  students  as  continuous 
learners  and  effective  collaborators  without  teachers  having  these  same 
characteristics"  (Sarason  ,1990). 

The  deeply  held  belief  that  only  some  children  can  learn  challenging 
content  knowledge  and  skills  surely  applies  to  our  view  of  teachers  as  well. 
Elmore  noted, 

...for  the  most  part,  we  regard  inspired  and  demanding  teaching  as  an 
individual  trait,  much  like  hair  color  or  shoe  size,  rather  than  as  a 
professional  norm.  As  long  as  we  consider  engaging  teaching  to  be  an 
individual  trait,  rather  than  a  norm  that  might  apply  to  any  teacher,  we 
feel  no  obligation  to  ask  the  broader  systemic  question  of  why  more 
evidence  of  engaging  teaching  does  not  exist  (1997,  p.  4). 

The  organization  and  operation  of  most  public  schools  is  based  on  a  view 
of  intelligence  and  ability  as  immutable,  quantifiable  and  distributed  among  the 
population,  children  and  adults,  on  a  normal  curve  (Wolf  et  al,  1991;  Gould,  1981; 
Brown  &  Campione,  1992).  Learning  has  been  seen  as  an  individual  process 
effected  by  the  capital  the  learner  brings  to  the  situation  vis  a  vis  native 
intellectual  capacity  and  experience,  largely  related  to  socio-economic 
background.  In  a  study  by  the  National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's 
Future  (1999),  the  authors  concluded  that  while  these  factors  do  have  a  large 
impact  on  student  performance,  the  quality  of  teaching  practice  can  impact 
student  learning  to  a  significant  degree. 
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David  Perkins  (1992, 1998)  has  conceptualized  learning  as  a  process 
involving  three  dimensions:  the  neural  dimension,  the  experiential  dimension 
and  the  reflective  dimension.  He  wrote, 

...These  three  should  be  considered  contrasting  causal  factors  that  all 
contribute  substantially  to  intelligent  behavior... Of  them  all,  reflective 
intelligence  offers  the  best  target  for  education  because  reflective 
intelligence  is  the  most  learnable  of  the  three.  Research  evidence  suggests 
that  the  neural  component  of  intelligence  does  not  change  very  much  with 
instruction  and  practice,  although  there  are  nutritional  and  maturational 
effects.  Experiential  intelligence  in  a  particular  area  takes  years  to  build. 
But  better  practice  of  mental  management,  strategy  use  and  metacognition 
can  be  cultivated  in  much  shorter  periods — not  overnight,  but  in  months 
instead  of  years,  years  rather  than  decades  (1998,  p.  2). 

The  development  of  "mindware"  or  tools,  such  as  strategies,  attitudes  and 
habits,  extend  a  person's  general  powers  to  think  critically  and  creatively  in  a" 
metacurriculum"  embedded  in  curriculum  which  stresses  higher  order  learning 
through  incorporating  productive  patterns  of  thinking  in  general  and  within 
disciplines.  People  do  not  learn  to  use  "mindware"  through  osmosis  or  through 
didactic  instruction,  but  through  engaging  in  and  reflecting  on  meaningful, 
complex  tasks  with  others.  Thus,  learning  takes  place  in  a  social  context,  with 
individuals  becoming  members  of  a  community  in  which  learning  is  a  collective 
process  that  builds  on  and  benefits  from  the  "distributed  intelligence"  of  the 
group  (Pea,  1992;  Perkins,  1992).  In  this  view,  "people  think  and  remember 
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socially,  through  interaction  with  other  people,  sharing  information  and 

perspectives  and  developing  ideas"  (Perkins,  1992,  pp.  133-134). 

Perkins  described  four  levels  of  metacognition:  tacit,  aware,  strategic  and 

reflective  thinking,  through  which  participants  progress  as  their  metacognitive 

abilities  develop. 

Tacit  learners  are  unaware  of  their  metacognitive  knowledge.  Aware 

learners  know  about  some  of  the  kinds  of  thinking  they  do— generating 

ideas,  finding  evidence — but  they  are  not  strategic  in  their  thinking. 

Strategic  learners  organize  their  thinking  by  using  problem  solving, 

decision-making,  evidence  seeking  and  other  kinds  of  strategies.  Finally, 

reflective  learners  not  only  are  strategic  about  their  thinking  but  reflect  on 

their  thinking-in-progress,  ponder  their  strategies  and  revise  them"  (p. 

102). 

In  Schon's  words,  they  are  in  constant  "reflective  conversation  with  the 

situation"  (1984). 

Current  literature  on  situated  learning  also  views  learning  as  a  social, 

contextually-based  process,  in  which:  a)  learners  construct  meaning  in  shared 

social  contexts  and  "communities  of  practice;"  b)  learning  takes  place  through 

purposeful  activities,  driven  by  dilemmas  in  authentic  situations;  c)  learning 

occurs  through  direct  engagement  with  objects,  tools  and  others;  and  d)  learning 

is  the  result  of  reflecting  on  experience,  engaging  in  dialogue  with  others,  and 

negotiating  meaning  within  specific  contexts. 

Brown,  Collins  and  Duguid  (1989)  described  learning  in  such  a  context  as 

a  process  of  enculturation,  conceptual  knowledge  being  a  tool  for  participation. 

The  use  of  tools  (mindware  in  Perkins'  lexicon)  can  only  be  fully  understood 
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through  use,  and  "using  them  entails  both  changing  the  user's  view  of  the  world 
and  adopting  the  belief  system  of  the  culture  in  which  they  are  used"  (p.  5). 

This  process  involves  what  Collins  (1998),  Rogoff  (1990)  and  others  have 
termed  "cognitive  apprenticeship,"  in  which  participants  progress  from 
embedded  activity  to  understanding  the  general  principles  of  the  culture.  This 
applies  to  learning  situations  ranging  from  young  children's  acquisition  of 
language  to  medical  students'  learning  to  integrate  their  medical  knowledge  in 
practice  through  residency.  Through  mentoring  by  expert  coaches,  learners  move 
from  being  novices  toward  more  expert  performance. 

[Learners  are  provided]  with  modeling  and  scaffolding  in  situ  for  getting 
started  in  an  authentic  activity.  [  As  learners  gain  ]more  self-confidence 
and  control,  they  move  into  a  more  autonomous  phase  of  collaborative 
learning  where  they  begin  to  participate  consciously  in  the  culture.  The 
social  network  within  the  culture  supports  their  development  of  its 
language  and  belief  systems...  Collaboration  also  leads  to  articulation  of 
strategies,  which  can  then  be  discussed  and  reflected  on.  This,  in  turn 
fosters  generalizing  grounded  in  the  students'  situated  understanding. 
[Learners]  can  use  their  fledgling  conceptual  knowledge  in  activities, 
seeing  those  activities  in  a  new  light,  which  in  turn  leads  to  further 
development  of  their  conceptual  knowledge  (Brown,  Collins  &  Duguid,  p. 
9). 

Parallel  processes:  improving  teaching  and  learning 

The  development  of  reflective  capabilities  among  teachers  parallels  the 

development  of  critical  thinking  abilities  among  students.  If  we  are  to  foster 
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students'  development  of  complex  thinking  and  metacognitive  skills,  we  must, 
as  educators,  develop  these  skills  ourselves. 

As  has  been  extensively  documented,  efforts  to  improve  teaching  practice 
through  the  introduction  of  new  curriculum  or  instructional  techniques  rarely 
result  in  substantive  changes  in  teaching  and  learning  (Cohen,  1990;  Stigler  & 
Hiebert,  1998;  Saxe  et  al.,  1996).  Instead,  new  practices  tend  to  become  one  more 
layer  of  veneer  over  unquestioned  classroom  routines  and  unexamined 
underlying  beliefs  and  assumptions.  The  irony  of  these  efforts  is  that  in 
attempting  to  introduce  a  new  level  of  certainty  about  practice:  that  is,  increasing 
teachers'  competence  in  carrying  out  specific  new  moves,  such  as  using 
manipulatives  in  mathematics  or  developing  rubrics  for  student  assessment, 
teachers  may  think  that  their  practice  is  improved.  But  because  teaching  takes 
place  in  a  complex  environment  of  uncertainty,  innovations  such  as  these  may 
merely  reinforce  the  status  quo.  Unless  innovations  are  introduced  in  recognition 
of  the  complex  systems  that  are  classrooms  and  the  uncertainty  that  they 
represent,  and  unless  they  include  support  for  teachers'  reflection  on  how  the 
new  practices  or  techniques  relate  to  other  aspects  of  teaching  and  learning  and 
to  larger  questions  of  beliefs  and  values,  they  may  be  doomed  to  fail. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  teaching,  or  of  any  professional  practice,  is  that  the 

practitioners  claim  authority,  based  on  the  specialized  knowledge  and  technical 

expertise  they  hold.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  to  improve  their  practice, 

they  must  give  up  some  of  this  claim  to  authority  in  order  to  learn  and  improve 

their  competence.  'Not  knowing  everything,  and  admitting  as  much,  is  an 

essential  virtue.  But  the  traditional  bureaucratic  culture  of  schools  values 

certainty  and  efficiency.  Most  schools  are  not  environments  that  admit 
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uncertainty.  Asking  questions  about  what  we  do  and  why  we  do  it  calls  into 
question  multiple  aspects  of  the  entire  enterprise. 

Communities  of  practice 

In  order  for  reflection  to  support  the  continuous  improvement  of  teaching 
practice,  the  practitioner  must  have  access  to  colleagues  who  together  engage  in 
conversations  that  go  beyond  the  run-of-the-mill  teacher  talk  about  techniques, 
materials  and  routines,  to  critically  reflective  dialogues  about  teaching  and 
learning.  This  occurs  ad  hoc  or  by  design  in  many  schools,  or  among  colleagues 
from  various  schools,  when  like-minded  teachers  gather  to  discuss  their  work 
and  to  prod  each  others'  thinking.  As  in  the  Balinese  cockfight  described  by 
Geertz  (1974,  described  in  Chapter  1),  participants  gain  insights  into  their  own 
and  their  collective  experience  through  collaborative  reflection  on  their  shared 
work  as  teachers. 

Communities  of  practice  are  defined  in  the  literature  as  groups  of  people 
held  together  by  a  "common  sense  of  purpose  and  a  real  need  to  know  what  each 
other  knows"  (Brown  &  Gray,  1995).  Por  (1999)  describes  a  community  of 
practice  as  "more  than  a  community  of  learners,  but  a  community  that 
learns... colleagues  committed  to  jointly  developing  better  practices." 

Building  strong  professional  communities  of  practice  is  fundamental  to 
the  improvement  of  teaching  practice  and  students'  learning.  Kruse,  Louis  and 
Bryk  (1994)  have  defined  five  critical  elements  of  strong  professional 
communities  in  support  of  students'  learning. 
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1)  Reflective  dialogue.  Members  of  the  community  talk  about  their 
situations  and  the  specific  challenges  they  face.  Together,  they  develop  a 
set  of  shared  norms,  beliefs  and  values  that  form  a  basis  for  action. 
Members  of  the  community  can  use  these  discussions  to  critique 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  institution  within  which  they  work. 

2)  De-privatization  of  practice.  Teachers  share,  observe  and  discuss  each 
other's  teaching  methods  and  philosophies;  for  example,  through  peer 
coaching.  By  sharing  practice  "in  public,"  teachers  learn  new  ways  to  talk 
about  what  they  do,  and  the  discussions  kindle  new  relationships  between 
the  participants. 

3)  Collective  focus  on  student  learning.  Teachers  are  focused  on  student 
learning.  They  assume  that  all  students  can  learn  at  reasonably  high 
levels,  and  that  teachers  can  help  them,  despite  many  obstacles  students 
may  face  outside  of  school.  Within  a  strong  professional  community,  this 
focus  is  not  enforced  by  rules,  but  by  mutually  felt  obligation  among 
teachers. 

4)  Collaboration.  A  strong  professional  community  encourages  teachers  to 
work  together,  not  only  to  develop  shared  understandings  of  students, 
curriculum  and  instructional  policy,  but  also  to  produce  materials  and 
activities  that  improve  instruction,  curriculum  and  assessment  for 
students,  and  to  produce  new  and  different  approaches  to  staff 
development  for  the  teachers  themselves. 

5)  Shared  norms  and  values.  Through  their  words  and  their  actions,  teachers 
joined  in  a  professional  community  affirm  their  common  values 
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concerning  critical  educational  issues,  in  support  of  their  collective  focus 
on  student  learning  (p. 5). 

This  definition  of  professional  communities  of  practice  assumes  a  set  of 
values  and  a  commitment  to  equitable  opportunities  and  outcomes  for  all 
children.  It  is  quite  possible  that  members  of  a  community  of  practice  could  hold 
a  shared  belief  that  minority  students  are  inferior,  or  that  not  all  children  can 
learn.  Absent  from  this  definition  is  the  role  of  moral  leadership  that  provides  a 
compass  for  the  group:  an  individual  or  individuals  who  prod  the  group  to 
examine  the  larger  issues  of  equity  and  teachers'  moral  responsibility  to  support 
all  children's  learning. 

The  school  as  learning  community 

Teachers  who  seek  such  community  tend  to  be  individuals  who  are,  on  their 
own,  critically  reflective.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  improving  teacher 
practice  among  whole  school  staffs,  collaborative  critical  reflection  must  become 
an  organizational  activity.  This  requires  what  Fullan  (1993)  has  called 
"reculturing"  the  school. 

From  an  organizational  perspective,  the  school  must  provide  a  context  in 
which  teachers  are  engaged  individually  and  collectively  in  continuous  reflection 
on  and  improvement  of  practices  and  structures  in  support  of  students'  learning. 
Change  involves  learning  and  coming  to  understand  and  to  be  good  at 
something  new  (Fullan  &  Miles,  1992).  The  kinds  of  conditions  that  enable 
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students  to  come  to  understand  and  be  able  to  do  new  things  also  apply  to 

teachers. 

If  you  ask  teachers  to  change  the  way  they  deal  with  students  and  to  relate  to 
their  colleagues  differently,  the  incentives  that  operate  at  the  organizational 
level  have  to  reinforce  and  promote  these  behaviors.  Encouragement  and 
support,  access  to  special  knowledge,  time  to  focus  on  the  requirements  of 
the  new  task,  time  to  observe  others  doing  it  —  all  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
environment  of  incentives  in  the  organization  comes  to  reflect  the 
requirements  of  learning  (Elmore,  1997,  p.  25). 

Three  essential  elements  must  be  developed  in  order  for  critical  reflection  to 
become  a  cultural  norm  in  a  school:  1)  developing  a  culture  of  inquiry  in  which 
collaboration  and  risk-taking  are  valued;  2)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  focus 
on  teaching  and  learning;  and  3)  incorporating  structures  and  processes  for 
looking  at  student  work  and  examining  practice. 

1)   Developing  a  culture  of  inquiry  in  which  collaboration  and  risk  taking  are  valued.. 
This  requires  leaders  who  will  actively  support  teachers'  conversations  and 
inquiry  about  children's  work  and  learning  and  experimentation  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  only  when  teachers  work  together  to  examine  practice  and 
student  learning  and  to  expand  their  professional  repertoires,  that  beliefs  and 
practices  change  over  time.  The  school  must  become  a  "learning  organization"  in 
which  "people  continually  expand  their  capabilities  to  understand  complexity, 
clarify  vision,  and  improve  shared  mental  models"  (Senge,  1990). 
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Leadership  for  such  a  transformation  from  a  bureaucratic  culture  to  a  culture 
of  inquiry  requires  leaders  who  are  designers,  stewards  and  teachers.  Leaders  as 
designers  are  responsible  for  "designing  the  learning  process  whereby  people 
throughout  the  organization  can  deal  productively  with  the  critical  issues  they 
face,  and  develop  their  mastery  in  the  learning  disciplines"  (Ibid.  p.  345)... As 
stewards,  leaders  continually  seek  and  oversee  the  broader  purpose  and 
direction  of  the  organization.  As  teachers,  leaders  foster  learning  for  everyone. 
Such  leaders  help  people  throughout  the  organization  develop  systemic 
understandings  at  the  same  time  they  listen  and  respond  to  the  input  of  other 
members  of  the  organization  to  shape  the  vision  and  direction  of  the 
organization's  work.  Ideally,  the  principal  is  not  the  only  leader  in  the  school,  but 
at  the  same  time,  a  school  can  not  become  a  learning  organization  without  a 
principal  who  has  the  skills  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  learning  culture. 
Leaders  of  such  an  organization  must  exemplify  the  dispositions  defined  by 
Dewey  of  open-mindedness,  whole-heartedness  and  responsibility. 

2)  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  focus  on  teaching  and  learning. 

Many  school  restructuring  efforts  have  failed  because  they  have  focused 
only  on  structures  such  as  shared  decision  making  and  scheduling  rather  than  on 
the  core  of  teaching  and  learning.  Critically  reflective  conversations  about 
teaching  and  learning  are  central  to  the  work  of  schools  that  have  successfully 
improved  classroom  practice,  and  these  can  lead  to  structural  changes  from  the 
identified  misfit  of  existing  structures  with  goals  of  supporting  students'  and 
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teachers'  work  (Muncey  &  McQuillan,  1996;  Taylor  &  Teddlie,  1992;  Wehlage  et 
al,  1992). 

The  messages  about  what  is  most  important  are  commimicated  in  myriad 
ways,  from  the  frequency  of  intercom  interruptions  to  the  nature  of  items  on 
faculty  meeting  agendas  and  the  way  administrators  talk  with  students  and 
parents.  In  communicating  that  teaching  and  learning  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
school's  work,  the  language  and  media  used  must  model  an  inquiry  stance.  At 
the  same  time,  practices  and  behaviors  that  do  not  support  good  teaching  and 
learning  must  be  discouraged. 

3)  Incorporating  structures  and  processes  for  looking  at  student  ivork  and  examining 
practice. 

Professional  development  is  not  an  event  but  a  central  part  of  teachers' 
daily  work.  In  Anthony  Alverado's  words,  "Professional  development  is  the  job" 
of  educators  (1998).  This  view  is  consonant  with  current  literature  on 
professional  development  and  school  reform  (Allen,  1998;  Darling-Hammond, 
1992, 1994;  Leiberman  &  Miller,  1999;  Little,  1998;  McDonald,  1997;  Wasley,1998). 

While  there  have  always  been  teachers  who  engage  in  collaborative 
reflection  and  critique,  these  conversations  must  be  extended  to  include  whole 
faculties  if  we  are  to  improve  practice  in  more  than  a  few  classrooms.  Providing 
time  for  teachers  to  work  together  is  essential.  Just  as  importantly,  frameworks 
for  reflective  dialogues  provide  focus  and  model  ways  of  thinking  that  reinforce 
individuals'  abilities  to  become  more  reflective  in  their  work  outside  of  these 
conversations.  In  addition,  providing  teachers'  opportunities  and  time  to  observe 
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in  each  others  classrooms  and  to  work  together  on  planning  and  carrying  out 
joint  projects,  strengthens  collaboration  and  peer  reflection  and  support. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  value  of 
teachers  examining  student  work  together  for  the  purposes  of  better 
understanding  student  learning  and  improving  professional  capacity  to  support 
it  (Allen,  1998).  Designing  assessment  tasks  and  tools  and  scoring  student  work 
together,  provides  teachers  a  robust  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  we  want 
students  to  learn  and  how  well  students  are  performing  in  relation  to  a  set  of 
standards.  For  example,  in  the  process  of  establishing  inter-rater  reliability, 
teachers  must  articulate  their  own  internal  standards  and  come  to  agreement  on 
common  standards.  According  to  teachers  who  have  participated  in  such 
activities,  this  promotes  using  new  sources  of  evidence  of  students'  learning; 
sharing  responsibility  with  students  for  learning  and  assessment;  changing  goals 
of  instruction  with  more  emphasis  on  essential  aspects  and  big  ideas  of  each 
discipline;  using  new  ways  of  evaluating  evidence;  and  changing  teachers' 
general  view  of  the  relationship  between  assessment  and  instruction  (Sheingold 
et  al,  1995). 

Protocols  for  looking  at  work,  such  as  the  Descriptive  Review  of  Work 

(Carini),  the  Collaborative  Assessment  Conference  (Seidel)  and  the  Tuning 

Protocol  (McDonald  and  Allen),  provide  structured  processes  for  collaboratively 

examining  student  work  for  differing  purposes,  including  understanding  an 

individual  child  as  a  thinker  and  creator  of  work;  examining  the  relationship 

between  curriculum  and  instruction  and  the  products  produced  by  students;  and 

analyzing  to  what  degree  all  students  in  a  school  are  engaged  in  intellectually 

challenging  work.  Through  participation  in  these  activities,  a  group  of  teachers 
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can  build  a  reflective  community  that  captures  the  power  of  what  each  brings  to 
the  table  and  enriches  their  collective  and  individual  professional  knowledge  in 
ways  that  then  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  learning  of  students. 
This  work 

bears  a  resemblance  to  the  work  teachers  are — and  will  be — asking 
students  to  do.  The  work  is  driven  by  problems  and  pressures  that  are 
real;  it  involves  constant  experimentation,  revision,  and  reflection;  it 
requires  a  comfortable  surrounding  where  one  can  speak  one's  mind 
without  feeling  threatened  and  without  threatening  others;  it  features 
honing  of  skills,  the  devising  of  high  standards  that  can  be  put  into 
productive  use  within  the  community.  Whatever  their  own  earlier 
education,  these  groups  of  teachers  are  developing  modes  of  professional 
practice,  ones  that  in  due  course  should  influence  the  scholarly  "habits  of 
mind"  of  their  students.  They  are  understanding  student  learning  and,  in 
the  process,  helping  students  to  enhance  their  own  understandings 
(Gardner,  p.  ix,  in  Allen  (Ed.),  1998). 

Conclusion 

Through  collaborative  inquiry  and  planning  focused  on  students' 

learning,  a  community  of  educators  deepens  members'  individual  and  collective 

understanding  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  their  abilities  to  support  students' 

learning.  Through  "peeling  the  layers  of  the  onion"  (Smith  1999),  they  develop 

deeper  understanding  of  their  own  metacognitive  abilites  over  time,  which 

enables  them  to  support  the  development  of  their  students'  abilities.  After  all,  we 

can  not  teach  what  we  can  not  model. 
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Chapter  3 

The  study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  how  teachers  use  reflection  to 
inform  their  practice  and  how  they  engage  children  in  assessment  and  reflection 
of  their  own  learning.  This  study  was  conducted  in  the  context  of  an  elementary 
school  where  the  staff  has  made  an  explicit  commitment  to  engaging  children  in 
assessment  of  and  reflection  about  their  own  learning. 

"Reflection,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  is  defined  as  thoughtful 
consideration  of  actions  as  the  basis  for  understanding  and  improving 
performance.  This  definition  is  resonant  with  Schon's  writings  about  professional 
practice  (1983, 1987),  Schon  and  Argyris'  work  on  professional  development  and 
organizational  development  (1974),  and  Wolf's  work  (1991,  1992)  on  the  role  of 
reflection  in  learning  and  assessment,  as  well  as  with  earlier  writings  of  Dewey. 
It  also  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  study  that  Perkins'  work  on 
metacognition  and  the  literature  on  situated  learning  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
processes  of  assessment  and  reflection  in  classroom  practice  and  professional 
development. 

There  is  much  in  the  current  literature  on  student  assessment  about  the 
importance  of  reflection  for  students'  understanding  and  engagement  in  their 
own  learning.  There  is  also  a  body  of  research  on  teacher  reflection,  but  much  of 
this  literature  focuses  on  pre-service  teachers.  The  connection  between  student 
reflection  and  teacher  reflection  remains  thin.  What  is  the  value  of  reflection  for 
both  students  and  teachers?  If  teachers  are  to  help  students  become  reflective 
about  their  work,  is  it  necessary  that  they  themselves  be  reflective  pracfltioners? 
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How  do  teachers  learn  to  do  this  if  it  is  not  a  native  process?  What  are  the 
interconnections  between  teachers'  and  students'  reflections?  What  factors  enable 
teachers  to  develop  the  capacity  to  reflect  meaningfully  about  their  students' 
learning  and  their  own  teaching  practice?  These  questions  were  explored  in  this 
study. 

Methodology 

The  research  comprises  three  case  studies  of  experienced  teachers  at 
Helena  Dyer  Elementary  School  in  South  Portland,  Maine.  The  three  teachers 
were  identified  from  early  interviews  about  the  history  of  the  school's  reform 
work  as  representing  different  perspectives  and  experiences  in  relation  to 
reflective  practice.  Quotes  from  these  interviews  about  reflection  with  children, 
and  by  and  with  adults,  represent  these  three  perspectives: 

•  "It's  hard  for  me.  I'm  not  a  reflective  person."  (Nancy,  grade  3) 

•  "This  has  transformed  my  thinking  and  practice."  (Patsy,  grade  4) 

•  "I'm  reflecting  all  the  time."  (Sara,  grades  1-2) 

Three  levels  of  data  informed  this  study: 

1)   Background  data  on  the  context  of  the  school  from  interviews  conducted 
with  the  principal  and  ten  teachers  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1995, 
observations  of  classrooms  and  teacher  dialogues  during  the  1995-96 
school  year,  and  the  data  and  report  of  a  Southern  Maine  Partnership 
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School  Quality  Review'  team  that  spent  a  week  in  the  school  in  October 
1995;. 

2)  Interviews  with  the  teachers  about  their  thinking  and  practice  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  data  collection  process  in  each  classroom. 
The  case  study  research  took  place  over  a  period  of  four  years  (1996-1999). 
Epilogue  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  two  teachers  who 
participated  early  in  the  study  period. 

3)  Audiotaped  classroom  conversations  and  videotaped  observations  of  each 
of  the  teachers  and  students  working  on  a  project,  conducted  at  beginning, 
middle  and  end  points  of  the  project.  These  were  then  reviewed  by  the 
teacher  and  researcher  together  through  reflective  dialogues. 

The  three  teachers  were  originally  identified  as  prospective  interviewees  in 
the  fall  of  1995  by  the  principal,  who  had  supplied  a  list  of  ten  teachers 
representing  differing  perspectives  on  the  school's  change  work.  All  ten  accepted 
the  invitation  to  participate  in  interviews  about  their  views  of  the  school's  history 
and  organizational  work  and  its  impact  on  their  thinking  and  practice.  Based  on 
those  early  interviews,  three  teachers  were  invited  and  agreed  to  participate  in 
this  study,  as  described  in  the  introduction. 

The  proposed  research  design  was  tested  and  modified  with  the  first  teacher, 
Patsy,  in  the  spring  of  1996.  The  original  "layered"  videotape  method  in  which 
the  reflective  review  of  classroom  videotape  was  also  videotaped  and 


'  Dyer  School  was  a  pilot  member  of  the  Southern  Maine  Partnership's  School  Quality  Review  Initiative,  a 
project  designed  to  support  schools'  inquiry  and  reflection  about  teaching  and  learning.  One  option  for 
schools  was  to  invite  a  peer  review  team  to  spend  a  week,  gathering  data  and  providing  feedback. 
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transcribed,  proved  to  be  too  cumbersome  in  terms  of  technology  and  time.  For 
the  second  and  third  case  studies,  the  following  data  collection  activities  took 
place: 

1)  Initial  interview  focused  on  reflection:  personal  history  of  reflection  in  use 
and  description  of  how  the  teacher  uses  reflection  to  inform  her  practice. 
The  teacher  was  also  asked  to  identify  a  project  for  the  classroom 
observations. 

2)  Videotaped  classroom  observations  of  the  beginning,  as  the  teacher 
introduced  the  project  to  students  and  worked  with  them  to  set  standards 
and  criteria  for  their  work;  the  middle  as  students  and  teacher  worked 
together,  and  end  of  the  project. 

3)  Videotapes  were  reviewed  after  class  as  the  basis  for  reflective 
conversation  about  the  learning  activity.  The  teacher  was  asked  to 
comment  on  what  she  noticed  about  what  had  happened,  what  she  was 
thinking  while  the  activity  was  taking  place,  and  what  she  might  have 
done  differently. 

4)  A  final  interview  focused  on  the  project  as  a  whole  and  any  insights  the 
teacher  had  gained  in  the  process. 

5)  Epilogue  interviews  were  conducted  with  each  teacher  in  late  winter  2000, 
from  one  to  three  years  after  the  classroom  research. 

While  the  focus  of  the  study  was  primarily  on  what  the  teacher  did  and 

said  about  reflection  and  learning,  rather  than  on  the  particulars  of  the  classroom 

project  she  chose  for  the  study,  transcripts  of  the  activities  are  included  as  they 

provide  the  context  for  the  topic  being  examined. 
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Interview  tapes  (including  reflective  conversations  about  videotaped 
observations)  were  transcribed  and  analyzed  using  a  grounded  fleld  theory 
approach  (Strauss,  1990).  Transcripts  were  reviewed  and  informally  coded  as  the 
research  progressed,  and  then  again  at  the  completion  of  the  last  interview.  A 
theory  building  process  was  shared  with  the  teacher  during  the  last  interview  as 
a  way  of  checking  validity.  This  theory  building  process  continued  and  themes 
were  refined  through  the  last  round  of  data  analysis  and  writing,  and  form  the 
framework  for  the  cross-case  analysis. 
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Chapter  4 

The  School  Context: 

Helena  Dyer  Elementary  School 


Helena  Dyer  School  is  a  K-5  school  in  South  Portland,  Maine.  An 
archetypal  one-story  brick  school  building  that  sits  amidst  parking  lots  and 
playing  fields,  it  is  surrounded  by  small  homes.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  335 
children  attended  Dyer,  most  of  whom  lived  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
The  school  also  housed  a  district-wide  program  for  behaviorally  impaired 
students  and  a  regional  program  for  language-delayed  children.  There  were 
twenty-one  classroom  teachers  including  four  special  education  teachers  with 
self-contained  classrooms,  one  resource  room  teacher,  three  specialists,  and  eight 
paraprofessional  staff.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  were  highly  experienced  and 
many  had  spent  most  of  their  careers  in  this  school.  Classroom  configurations 
included  straight  grade  classes  at  every  grade  level  and  a  multi-age  primary 
program  (grades  1-2).  Some  teachers  looped  for  two  years  with  a  class. 

Hallways  displayed  children's  artwork,  writing  and  science  projects. 
Children  were  everywhere,  on  their  way  to  the  library,  working  on  a  poster, 
propped  up  against  a  wall  reading,  and  working  at  desks  and  tables  in 
classrooms  and  the  library.  There  was  a  purposeful  hum  of  activity.  Several 
parents  were  actively  involved  in  the  life  of  the  school,  organizing  projects  and 
performances,  and  volunteering  in  classrooms.  One  parent  served  on  the  Dyer 
School  Improvement  Team.  The  school  produced  a  weekly  cable  television  show 
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about  what  was  going  on  at  Dyer,  and  published  a  weekly  newsletter  for  families 
and  community  members. 

The  principal  during  the  course  of  this  study  ,  Mary  Jo  O'Connor,  arrived 
at  Dyer  in  the  fall  of  1992.  She  had  been  a  first  grade  teacher  at  Narragansett 
School  in  Gorham,  Maine  and  had  just  completed  her  master's  degree  in 
educational  administration.  At  Narragansett,  Mary  Jo  and  her  colleagues  had 
worked  with  principal  Cindy  O'Shea  to  make  the  school  a  "Center  for  Inquiry" 
for  all  children  and  adults.  Over  a  period  of  several  years,  critical  reflection  about 
teaching  and  learning  had  become  a  norm  for  Narragansett  teachers.  Cindy  was 
a  strong  mentor  for  Mary  Jo  as  she  became  a  principal. 

At  Dyer,  Mary  Jo  replaced  a  man  who  had  been  there  since  the  school  was 
built  in  1972.  He  was  described  by  teachers  and  parents  who  knew  him  as  a 
manager,  someone  who  liked  order.  "He  was  concerned  with  neatness,  and 
quietness,  and  making  sure  that  people  got  their  paperwork  done  on  time,"  said 
one  teacher.  Another  teacher  told  me  that  the  paper  closet  was  kept  locked  and 
that  children  were  not  allowed  to  paint  because  it  was  too  messy. 

Mary  Jo  was  an  entirely  different  kind  of  administrator.  She  brought  from 
Gorham  a  view  of  children  and  of  learning  that  was  new  to  the  school,  and 
encouraged  the  teachers  to  question  the  status  quo.  "She  encouraged  us  to  take 
risks,"  one  teacher  reported.  "She  nudged  us,  let  us  know  that  it  was  okay  to  try 
something  and  have  it  fall  flat.  She  treated  us  like  adults,  like  professionals." 

Another  teacher  explained. 

It  was  exciting.  She  is  very  well  read,  so  she  always  has  lots  of  articles  to 

give  you  on  different  topics  and  she  always  brought  those  kinds  of  things 
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to  faculty  meetings.  [She  switched  our  focus  from]  nuts  and  bolts  kinds  of 
things  that  could  be  taken  care  of  in  a  newsletter,  and  faculty  meetings 
became  times  when  you  could  share  things  as  professionals  and  didn't 
take  care  of  who  was  goofing  off  on  the  playground.  I  think  our  level  of 
expectations  of  ourselves  as  a  faculty  changed  when  Mary  Jo  came.  It 
made  you  feel  that  you  really  did  need  to  take  a  look  at  these  changes,  and 
it  seemed  like  a  lot  of  people  were  talking  about  them  and  they  really 
were  excited  about  them,  and  you  needed  to  take  some  time  and  look  at 
them  and  give  it  a  try  yourself.  And  so  teaching  practices  began  to  change, 
bit  by  bit. 

The  first  thing  that  Mary  Jo  did  when  she  was  hired  as  principal  was  to 
interview  every  staff  member.  She  saw  Dyer  as  a  "good  school"  with  a  caring 
staff  who  had  been  fearful  of  the  former  principal.  She  found  that  the  teachers 
were  congenial  but  didn't  know  how  to  work  together.  During  the  first  day  they 
spent  together  as  a  whole  staff,  Mary  Jo  observed  that  the  ideas  and  language  of 
reflective  practice  and  assessment  were  unfamiliar  to  them. 

I  knew  I  had  to  continue  to  talk  like  that  and  build  that  language  and  I 
had  to  create  an  environment  where  they  felt  safe...  It  took  awhile  for 
them  to  believe  that  this  was  true  —that  they  could  have  access  to  the  copy 
machine  whenever  they  wanted... it  was  okay  to  paint,  that  we  were  about 
children,  children  are  going  to  spill  paint  and  it  was  okay.  I  knew  that 
once  these  things  were  taken  care  of  the  real  learning  could  take  place. 
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Mary  Jo's  focus  on  assessment  and  reflection  as  an  entry  point  for 
focusing  the  school's  work  on  children's  learning  came  directly  from  her  work  in 
Gorham.  In  her  first  year  at  Dyer,  she  asked  teachers  to  "muck  around"  with 
portfolios,  showing  them  some  examples  from  Gorham. 

I  wanted  them  to  go  through  the  same  process  I  had  gone  through  as  a 
teacher,  that  you  really  do  move  from  it  being  just  this  collection  of  work 
to  mirroring  your  curriculum  to  the  next  step  where  it  mirrors  the  child. 

Teachers  did  it  because  it  was  expected,  and  some  were  more  successful 
than  others.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  see  it  as  a  teaching  tool,  and  to  give 
themselves  permission  to  take  time  to  look  through  it  each  week.  It  was  in  the 
second  year  that  teachers  began  to  discover  the  value  of  the  portfolios.  Mary  Jo 
explained. 

How  do  you  peel  away  the  layers  and  how  do  you  make  the  implicit 
explicit  with  kids?  That  was  the  big  turning  point  for  many  teachers- 
when  you  actually  see  the  quality  of  work  being  changed  when  you  tell 
kids  what  is  expected  and  then  they  could  kind  of  see  how  that  fit  into  the 
portfolio.  What  happened  was  that  it  was  really  starting  to  kick  in,  starting 
to  make  sense  to  about  six  teachers  and  it  was  this  ripple  effect.  One 
teacher,  one  of  the  real  diehards.  Patsy,  who's  the  one  that  all  of  a  sudden 
this  light  came  on  and  she  could  really  see  the  value  of  what  she  was 
doing  and  then  this  conversation  started  to  ripple  out,  especially  on  her 
wing. 
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Mary  Jo  also  introduced  the  staff  to  Peter  Senge's  model  of  the  "Learning 
Organization"  through  readings  and  faculty  meeting  discussions.  She  articulated 
connections  between  the  work  going  on  in  classrooms  to  "make  the  implicit 
explicit"  for  students,  and  the  work  of  the  school  as  an  organization  to  "get  our 
arrows  aligned"  and  to  "get  rid  of  those  mental  models"  that  keep  group 
members  from  being  able  to  communicate  effectively  and  work  together  as  a 
team.  The  school  improvement  team  developed  a  mission  statement  and  belief 
statements,  and  worked  with  the  entire  staff  to  identify  critical  issues: 
assessment,  discipline  and  climate. 

Portfolios  remained  the  centerpiece  of  the  school's  work.  In  the  third  year, 
Mary  Jo  encouraged  teachers  to  focus  on  students'  reflections. 

It  moved  the  portfolio  from  being  just  a  nifty  collection  that  mirrored  the 
curriculum  into  a  real  tool,  and  how  does  it  inform  what  we  do?  How 
does  it  inform  the  children?  How  does  it  help  them  to  think  about  their 
own  thinking?  And  then  in  turn  how  does  it  help  parents? 

A  few  teachers  began  using  portfolios  for  student-parent-teacher 
conferencing  and  their  success  led  to  more  teachers  trying  it.  Mary  Jo  introduced 
multiple  intelligences  into  the  conversation  among  staff  and  encouraged  teachers 
to  think  about  how  they  could  help  children  think  about  their  strengths  in  this 
way,  and  how  they  could  broaden  curriculum  to  encompass  multiple 
intelligences.  At  the  same  time,  the  district  was  developing  global  learner 
outcomes  and  conducting  extensive  teacher  training  in  the  Dimensions  of 
Learning  model  (Marzano  &  Pickering,  1991).  These  became  part  of  the  common 
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vocabulary  in  the  school.  In  response  to  teachers'  interests,  the  school 
improvement  team  initiated  early  morning  teacher  dialogues  at  which  staff  could 
discuss  and  share  things  they  were  trying  in  their  classrooms.  These  were 
voluntary  and  all  but  one  teacher  attended  regularly.  Paraprofessionals  were  also 
invited  and  several  participated  on  a  regular  basis. 

Discipline  issues  had  been  clarified  and  agreements  made  about 
consistency  in  some  matters,  such  as  playground  supervision.  Assessment  and 
climate  continued  to  be  the  staff's  critical  issues.  Mary  Jo  saw  the  climate  issue  as 
significant. 

Climate.. .is  fascinating  to  me  and  will  continue  to  be.  It  is  something  that 
is  not  going  to  get  fixed  as  formal  assessment  and  discipline  will.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  journeys  that  you  are  going  to  take.. .[There  are  two  aspects  to 
the  climate  issue  at  Dyer.  Teachers]  are  very  accepting  within  the  regular 
ed  staff  at  Dyer.  We  are  the  receiving  school  for  all  the  behavior  children 
of  South  Portland  and  also  the  receiving  school  for  all  language  delayed 
and  language  processing  kids... we  have  three  different  self-contained 
programs  in  addition  to  resource,  so  there  is  a  heavy  flavor  of  special  ed. 
There  is  a  lot  of  resentment  particularly  of  the  behavior  classrooms 
because  one  of  our  behavior  classrooms  this  year  has  only  two  students 
and  the  other  has  six  students  with  six  adults.  So  a  regular  ed  teacher  with 
24-25  kids  in  a  room  walks  by  and  intellectually  they  know  that  it  isn't  an 
equity  issue,  but  it  sticks  in  their  head. ..We  have  three  five  year  olds  with 
one-on-one  aides.  And  when  one  of  them  decides  they  are  going  to  have  a 
tantrum,  everyone  hears  it.  They  scream,  shout,  swear,  run  through  the 
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halls,  and  so  that  is  another  piece,  that  it  upsets  teaching  and  learning 
everywhere... so  special  ed  doesn't  feel  valued,  regular  ed  feels  it  isn't  fair. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  climate  issue  was  tension  around  change.  The 
principal  explained, 

I  think  the  climate  issues  are  exacerbated  because  of  the  innovations  that 
are  happening.  All  the  research  out  there  on  change  says  that  this  happens 
once  people  move  forward.  Those  that  are  left  behind,  they  feel 
resentment,  they  feel  left  out...  Those  people  who  aren't  doing  anything 
noticeably  different  are  beginning  to  feel  left  out.  I  value  them,  there  is 
good  teaching  going  on  in  the  room,  there  is  good  learning.  It  is  just  that 
they  aren't  there  yet,  and  they  will  be.  At  least  they  are  trying. 

In  the  spring  of  Mary  Jo's  third  year  at  Dyer,  the  faculty  decided  to  apply 
to  become  a  lead  school  in  the  Southern  Maine  Partnership's  School  Quality 
Review  (SMP/SQR)  Initiative.  This  meant  participating  in  a  network  of  schools 
committed  to  a  systematic,  ongoing  process  of  looking  closely  at  how  classroom 
practice  and  the  school  as  a  whole  supported  students'  learning.  Mary  Jo  had 
been  involved  in  the  development  of  the  SQR  initiative  from  its  inception,  and 
she  lobbied  hard  for  her  staff  to  step  forward.  Several  of  the  teachers  agreed  that 
this  was  the  logical  next  step  for  the  school.  Others  weren't  sure  what  they  were 
committing  to  but  took  it  on  faith  that  it  would  benefit  the  school  and  its 
students.  After  much  discussion,  the  faculty  agreed  that  their  work  would  be 
focused  around  the  question,  "How  does  student  reflection  inform  our  teaching 
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practice?"  The  school  improvement  team  took  responsibihty  for  coordinating  this 

work  in  the  school  and  several  teachers  attended  the  SMP/SQR  summer  institute 

where  they  participated  in  action  research  training  and  drafted  a  plan  for  the 

next  year.  Dyer  School  asked  for  an  SQR  visiting  team  review  of  their  school  in 

the  fall,  and  a  team  of  seven  teachers,  administrators  and  a  parent,  spent  the 

second  week  of  October  in  the  school.  They  observed  in  classrooms,  interviewed 

adults  and  children  and  looked  at  student  work.  The  intensive  process  of  data 

collection  and  collaborative  analysis  resulted  in  a  report  of  findings  and 

questions  for  the  school  to  consider.  In  addition,  the  visiting  team  made  an  oral 

report  to  the  staff,  invited  parents  and  central  office  administrators  on  the  last 

day  of  their  visit.  The  team  had  observed  evidence  of  assessment  and  reflection 

embedded  in  daily  activities  throughout  the  school,  and  raised  some  questions 

for  the  school  to  consider.  The  visiting  team's  report  was  very  affirming,  and 

several  staff  noted  the  value  of  having  outsiders  review  their  work. 

That  winter,  there  rose  a  crisis  among  many  of  the  teachers.  Mary  Jo  had 

told  them  in  the  fall  that  it  was  time  for  everyone  to  use  student  portfolios  in 

parent  conferences.  When  the  time  came  to  prepare  for  conferences,  several 

teachers  said  they  did  not  know  they  were  expected  to  do  this  and  that  they  did 

not  feel  ready  to  take  this  step.  But  they  did  the  conferences  with  portfolios, 

parents  responded  very  positively  and  these  teachers  felt  better  about  it.  At  the 

same  time,  a  group  of  Dyer  teachers  had  been  working  on  redesigning  the  report 

card,  as  it  had  become  clear  that  the  district  reporting  format  did  not  reflect  what 

they  valued  or  how  they  assessed  children's  learning.  This  raised  issues  about 

how  the  work  of  the  school  fit  with  the  goals  of  the  district,  and  whether  or  not 

the  district  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Dyer  staff.  Teachers  from  other  South 
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Portland  schools  questioned  the  long  hours  and  extra  work  that  Dyer  teachers 
were  doing  with  portfoUos  and  projects.  When  fifth  grade  teachers  sent  student 
portfolios  to  the  middle  school  so  sixth  grade  teachers  would  have  a  good  sense 
of  their  students  as  learners,  they  sat  in  a  box  in  the  guidance  office  and  were 
never  reviewed. 

These  trials  had  pushed  the  staff  to  evaluate  all  that  they  were  doing.  One 
teacher  said,  "Some  of  us  began  to  wonder  if  we  were  doing  so  much  that  we 
weren't  really  teaching  anymore,  that  maybe  we  had  thrown  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water..."  "We  thought  that  maybe,"  said  one  person,  "we  were 
spending  so  much  energy  on  assessment  and  reflection,  that  we  weren't  doing 
any  learning  worthy  of  reflecting  on  anymore." 

Other  teachers  were  impatient  to  push  even  further  ahead.  After  intensive 
dialogue  about  this  tension  and  review  of  the  staff's  collective  work  on 
assessment  and  reflection,  there  was  general  consensus  that  what  they  were 
doing  made  sense  and  the  work  continued. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  discussion  of  the  vision  and  core  values  of  the 
'school  from  the  leadership  strategies,  as  Mary  Jo's  approach  to  leadership  was  so 
tightly  intertwined  with  her  vision.  In  other  words,  her  "espoused  theory"  and 
"theory  in  use"  (Argyris  &  Schon,  1974)  were  closely  aligned.  In  fact,  her  style 
and  her  actions  were  strategic  elements  in  her  efforts  to  systemically  align  theory 
and  practice  on  an  organizational  level,  so  that  there  was  coherence  not  only  in 
what  the  principal  and  perhaps  what  a  few  teachers  said,  but  what  all  members 
of  the  school  community — children  and  adults — experienced  on  a  daily  basis. 
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The  work  of  the  school  was  very  deUberately  about  changing  people's 
mental  models  of  teaching  and  learning.  All  of  the  school-wide  efforts  over 
several  years  had  spiraled  around  the  central  focus  of  assessment  and  reflection 
as  tools  for  improving  teaching  and  learning.  Shared  language  and  models  that 
focused  teachers'  work  on  helping  children  to  "get  smarter  by  thinking  about 
their  thinking"  were  woven  throughout  daily  conversations  and  interchanges, 
and  was  evident  in  children's  work  in  classrooms  and  displayed  in  hallways.  As 
the  principal  said,  the  collective  work  of  the  staff  was  "like  peeling  an  onion: 
over  time,  they  get  to  deeper  and  deeper  layers  of  understanding." 
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Chapter  5 

The  Teacher  Case  Studies 

The  data  collection  for  the  three  teacher  case  studies  was  conducted  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  from  1996  to  1999,  and  they  appear  here  in  chronological 
order. 

Chapter  6-  Patsy  (spring  1996) 

Chapter  7-  Nancy  (fall  1997) 

Chapter  8-  Sara  (spring  1999) 

The  case  studies  have  a  common  structure.  Each  contains: 

•  The  teacher's  background  and  perspective  on  her  work,  including 

-  career  history 

-  view  of  her  role  as  teacher 

•  Impact  of  changes  in  the  school  on  her  thinking  and  pra.:tice 

•  Description  of  the  classroom  project  the  teacher  chose  to  focus  on. 
Transcriptions  are  set  off  from  the  narrative  through  use  of  a  dividing  line 
and  a  different  font. 

•  Discussion 

•  Conclusion 

The  chapter  following  the  case  studies  includes  an  in-depth,  cross-case 
analysis  of  the  three  teachers'  experience,  thinking  and  practice  based  on  a 
framework  derived  from  the  themes  that  emerged  through  the  three  case  studies. 
Brief  epilogues  based  on  follow-up  interviews  with  the  three  teachers  in 
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February-  March  2000  appear  in  Chapter  11,  "Epilogue:  Dyer  School  and  the 
Teachers  Today." 
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Chapter  6 

Patsy 

(1996) 

The  teacher's  background  and  perspective 

Patsy  taught  second,  third  and  fourth  graders  for  five  years  after 
graduating  from  college  in  1965.  She  took  about  ten  years  off  when  her  children 
were  small.  She  returned  to  teaching  in  1984,  and  has  taught  fourth  grade  ever 
since.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  she  had  been  a  fourth  grade  teacher  at  Dyer 
School  for  eight  years.  A  lively  woman,  she  is  divorced  with  two  grown  sons. 

Patsy's  fourth  grade  classroom  is  comfortable,  with  a  large  open  area  with 
a  rocking  chair  and  easel  used  for  frequent  class  meetings,  and  bulletin  boards 
displaying  photographs  and  students'  work.  A  computer  is  set  up  in  a 
partitioned  area,  and  there  is  a  colorful  array  of  books,  materials  and  students' 
lunch  boxes,  backpacks  and  sports  gear.  A  Teddy  bear  sits  atop  a  file  cabinet. 
Patsy  reported  that  she  was  always  a  dedicated  teacher. 
School  is  most  of  my  life.  From  September  through  June,  it  IS  my  life. . . [I 
used  to  be  a]  by  the  book  teacher.  I  [presented  myself  as]  self-confident.  I 
wanted  people  to  think  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  It  wasn't  okay  to  admit 
that  I  didn't  know  something  and  I  wanted  to  get  better  at  what  I  did. . . 
No  one  did  that.  You  ...went  into  your  classroom  and  closed  the  door.  I 
wasn't  thinking  much  for  myself,  I  used  a  lot  of  textbooks  and  teachers' 
guides.  I  was  a  good  teacher,  but  I  am  much  better  now. 

Patsy  is  motivated  by  what  she  sees  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  her 
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students  and  their  learning.  "If  someone  came  in  here  and  said  'Do  this/  maybe  I 
would  and  maybe  I  wouldn't.  It  has  to  have  value  for  my  kids." 

Patsy's  planning  is  an  iterative  process.  She  said  she  is 
always  thinking  about  what  I'm  doing  in  my  classroom,  it's  ongoing, 
always  there... It  starts  with  a  lot  of  ideas  in  my  head,  then  I  might  discuss 
what  I'm  thinking  with  a  colleague  or  with  Mary  Jo,  then  it  goes  on  paper. 
I  make  lists,  jot  things  down,  then  it  goes  into  practice,  and  then  I  revise. 

This  all  takes  place  with  consideration  of  individual  students'  needs;  goals 
for  the  group;  "what  she  is  teaching,"  including  topics  set  by  the  district 
curriculum  and  teacher-selected  areas  of  study;  and  resources  available,  such  as 
parents  with  special  skills  and  interests.  She  also  considers  multiple  intelligences 
in  her  planning.  "Kids  learn  in  different  ways...  for  areas  that  are  not  my 
intelligences,  like  movement  and  poetry,  I  try  to  get  someone  to  come  in  and 
work  with  my  kids." 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  district's  "learner  outcomes"  did  not  play  a 
role  in  Patsy's  planning.  "I  think  they're  things  that  are  going  on  anyway.  I  put 
them  up  in  my  classroom,  but  to  me,  they  seem  like  just  a  bunch  of  words." 

In  the  classroom,  modifications  in  her  plan  take  place  in  response  to  what 
happens  with  the  students,  both  in  the  moment,  and  in  reviewing  students' 
work. 

"Reflection,"  said  Patsy,"  is  going  on  all  the  time.  "  She  defined  it  as  both 
personal  and  social. 
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I've  always  reflected,  but  before  it  didn't  go  anywhere,  [I  didn't  involve 
my  students].  It  started  when  I  began  looking  at  kids'  work,  and  talking 
with  them  about  their  work,  and  the  ingredients  of  quality  work... 
[Developing  criteria  with  children  is  a  social  process  of  constructing 
understanding,  and]  when  they  are  part  of  the  original  thinking,  that's 
when  I  find  they  can  get  all  the  ingredients.  It  needs  to  be  a  collaborative 
process...  If  I  don't  take  the  time  to  do  this,  [and  to  talk  with  them  while 
they  are  doing  their  work]  then  I  get  junk. 

While  she  had  always  reflected  on  what  was  happening  in  her  classroom, 
she  had  not  articulated  her  thinking  to  her  students,  nor  had  she  engaged  them 
in  reflection  about  their  own  learning. 

I  used  to  say  'I  want  an  'A'  paper.  Who  the  heck  knew  what  an  'A'  paper 
was?  Now  I  am  clearer  about  my  expectations,  we  talk  about  the 
ingredients  of  a  quality  piece  of  work,  what  the  criteria  mean,  and  I  teach 
them  how  to  do  it... It  was  going  that  next  step—  it's  the  dialogue  that 
makes  the  difference. 

At  the  same  time  it  helps  students,  being  clear  about  what  we  are  trying  to 
do,  explained  Patsy,  has  helped  her  become  a  better  teacher.  "  I  am  a  much  better 
teacher.  I  teach  with  more  clarity.  I  know  what  I  expect,  so  I  can  be  clearer  with 
my  kids  about  what  I  expect." 
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Impact  of  changes  in  the  school  on  the  teacher's  thinking  and  practice 

The  changes  in  the  culture  and  priorities  of  the  school  fostered  the 
questioning  of  long-established  habits  of  teaching,  and  gave  teachers  permission 
to  try  new  strategies.  When  Mary  Jo  arrived  at  Dyer  School,  Patsy  reported,  she 
brought 

lots  of  positive  energy.  [She  had]  respect  for  what  teachers  know...  and 
encouraged  us  to  ask  questions,  to  not  be  afraid  to  think  [for 
ourselves]... She  opened  doors  and  we  decided  which  ones  we  would 
walk  through. . .  It  was  okay  not  to  know,  okay  to  get  better  at  what  I  do. 

Mary  Jo  saw  Patsy  as  a  leader  in  the  school. 

She  believed  in  me.  She  encouraged  me  to  think  for  myself,  she  got  me 
excited  about  teaching...  she  even  got  me  doing  presentations  [to  groups 
outside  the  school].  I  had  never  done  that  before...  I  had  never  seen 
myself  as  a  leader. 

In  an  interview,  Mary  Jo  said  that  she  recognized  Patsy  as  a  teacher-leader 
early  on.  Her  peers  respected  her,  and  when  Patsy  started  seeing  the  value  of 
some  of  the  things  Mary  Jo  was  encouraging  the  teachers  to  try,  the  school 
"turned  a  corner."  Patsy  is  not  afraid  to  speak  her  mind  and  has  played  an  active 
leadership  role  in  the  school  over  the  past  few  years,  both  formally  as  a  member 
of  the  school  improvement  team,  and  informally  in  teacher  dialogues  and  other 
collaborative  activities. 

Patsy  was  skeptical  at  first  of  Mary  Jo's  suggestion  that  the  teachers 
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"muck  around"  with  portfolios,  and  engage  children  in  talking  about  their  work, 
but  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  work  being  produced  by  her 
students.  She  was  willing  to  try  new  strategies  because  the  respectful  manner 
with  which  ideas  were  presented  honored  her  professional  judgement,  and 
because  she  saw  a  need  that  might  be  served  by  them.  The  change  in  school 
culture  made  it  acceptable  to  question  established  practice  and  to  experiment 
with  ways  to  improve  learning  and  teaching.  Patsy  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
teaching  career,  that  she  could  say  out  loud  that  her  students  were  not  learning 
what  she  hoped,  and  ask  for  guidance  in  figuring  out  what  to  do  next.  She 
recalled. 

It  was  the  assessment  piece,  the  reflection,  that  really  got  me  excited...  1 
am  so  much  smarter  and  I  have  so  much  more  confidence  in  what  1  know, 
and  what  my  kids  know...  It  has  totally  transformed  my  thinking  and  my 
practice. 

Mary  Jo  "primed  the  pump"  not  only  by  talking  about  the  ideas  of  helping 
children  "get  smarter  by  thinking  about  their  work,"  but  by  showing  examples  of 
strategies  used  by  teachers  in  her  former  school.  The  use  of  models  and  the 
development  of  shared  language  with  students  were  central  to  the  ideas  and 
strategies  the  principal  shared  with  the  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  as  was 
described  in  the  school  context  chapter,  the  principal  began  developing  some 
shared  language  with  the  staff.  They  began  slowly  to  incorporate  this  language 
in  their  discussions  with  each  other,  and  to  share  examples  of  what  they  were 
trying  out  in  their  classrooms. 
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[The  first  year  she  was  here]  she  talked  with  us  about  using  prompts,  and 
gave  us  a  poster  with  symbols  on  it,  a  hand  (for  craftsmanship),  a  heart 
(for  something  they  liked),  a  light  bulb  (for  good  idea)  and  an  arrow  (for 
following  directions).  I  put  it  up  in  my  classroom  because  she  asked  us  to. 

Patsy  tried  using  a  rubric  to  score  reading  the  next  year,  and  felt  it  was 
useful  but  needed  "more  depth  on  the  comprehension  part."  Trying  to  make  it 
work  better,  she  sought  advice  from  Mary  Jo  and  colleagues,  and  revised  it  four 
times  that  year.  The  following  year,  her  students  read  four  books  and  she  asked 
them  to  make  a  poster  that  showed  they  had  read  a  book  and  understood  it. 
They  were  junk...  That's  when  it  started.  Mary  Jo  asked  me,  'Have  you 
ever  thought  of  showing  them  a  piece  of  quality  work?'  I  asked  her  to 
come  in,  and  we  took  the  posters  and  developed  the  ingredients  from 
there:  detail,  neatness,  colorful,  clear  writing... 

Patsy  worked  with  her  students  to  define  what  these  things  meant,  and 
continued  to  refine  and  clarify  criteria  for  quality  work  throughout  the  year.  She 
started  to  ask  children  for  their  thoughts  about  what  worked  and  what  didn't. 
[That's  when]  I  realized  1  needed  to  ask  'What  are  the  things  I  need  to  be 
doing?'  rather  than  'Why  aren't  they  doing  the  things  I  want  them  to  do?' 
...  Trying  rubrics  helped  me  see  that  if  kids  couldn't  produce  quality 
work,  it  was  because  they  didn't  know  how  to  do  something.  I  had  always 
thought,  'well  no  body  taught  them  these  things' — it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  maybe  I  was  the  one  to  teach  them. .  .1  never  would  have  done  that 
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before.  I  always  did  portfolios,  they  were  folders  of  work  then,  and  I  used 
them  in  conferences,  but  the  reflection  piece  was  missing... Now  1  think 
that  if  you  have  portfolios  without  the  reflective  piece,  you  don't  have 
anything. 

The  use  of  rubrics,  the  incorporation  of  student  reflection,  and  the 
development  of  portfolios,  were  tightly  connected  to  the  process  of  developing 
shared  language  about  quality  work  and  reflection  on  that  work  with  her 
students.  Her  early  attempts  at  developing  rubrics.  Patsy  recalled,  were  "not 
really  very  clear."  They  were  initially  rudimentary  checklists  of  criteria,  and 
over  time,  she  has  revised  both  their  form  and  the  process  for  developing  them, 
with  her  students.  Portfolios,  which  had  previously  been  "folders  of  work,  minus 
reflection,"  put  together  by  the  teacher  for  parent  conferences,  have  become 
reflective  devices  that  allow  children,  parents  and  the  teacher  to  reflect  together 
on  the  students'  learning  over  time. 

Patsy's  teaching  practice  fits  Dewey's  definition  of  reflective  teaching:  she 
is  open-minded,  responsible  and  whole-hearted.  In  terms  of  Perkins'  levels  of 
metacognition.  Patsy  has  evolved  from  being  an  "aware  learner,"  knowing  about 
some  of  the  kinds  of  thinking  she  did,  to  a  "reflective  learner,"  strategic  in  her 
thinking  and  reflective  both  in  action  and  on  action,  continuously  pondering 
strategies  and  revising  them.  In  addition,  she  has  become  increasingly  skilled  in 
facilitating  the  metacognitive  development  of  her  students. 

It  is  a  long  process...  from  a  kid  saying  about  work  he  has  put  in  his 

portfolio,  'I  chose  this  because  I  do  good  math,'  to  saying  what  about  the 
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math  he  has  done  well,  to  being  able  to  say  this  is  what  I  need  to  work  on, 
and  this  is  what  I  will  do  next  time. . .  That's  when  I  know  he's  getting  it. 

The  project:  math  word  problems 

This  was  the  first  of  the  three  case  studies  conducted,  and  Patsy  helped 
me  figure  out  the  approach  taken  for  the  research  in  the  other  two  classrooms.  In 
this  study,  we  focused  on  two  different  activities  in  Patsy's  classroom.  The  first 
was  students  writing  letters  to  get  information  about  Maine  landmarks  as  part  of 
a  Maine  Studies  unit.  Patsy  then  decided  she  would  like  to  look  at  math  problem 
solving,  so  we  switched  our  focus  to  students'  work  on  writing  word  problems. 
The  latter  will  be  presented  here.  The  description/  transcript  of  the  classroom 
activities  are  set  off  from  the  narrative  both  by  a  marker  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  and  through  use  of  a  different  font. 

Description 

The  class  had  worked  on  word  problems  throughout  the  year,  and  had 
earlier  developed  criteria  for  high  quality  math  word  problems.  In  late  May, 
students  had  written  Tall  Tale  word  problems  for  homework,  connecting  their 
math  work  with  current  Language  Arts  activities.  Patsy  noted  that  the  quality 
was  lower  than  she  had  hoped.  She  realized  they  had  not  reviewed  the  criteria 
recently,  so  she  decided  to  do  this.  Following  is  a  chronology  of  activities  over 
three  days;  one  in  May  and  two  consecutive  days  in  June. 

Day  1.  Patsy  reviewed  the  criteria  for  high  quality  word  problems  with 
the  group.  Students  assessed  their  own  work  and  revised  it. 
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Day  2.  Patsy  talked  with  the  class  about  'authentic'  word  problems  and 
the  children  started  drafting  problems  which  they  finished  for  homework. 
Day  3.  Discussion,  reflections,  revisions  to  further  improve  their  work  for 
inclusion  in  their  portfolios. 

On  the  first  day,  the  students  gathered  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Patsy 
handed  out  a  sheet  with  two  examples  of  word  problems  the  children  had  written 
for  homework,  and  the  scoring  guide  for  high  quality  word  problems  that  the  class 
had  developed  earlier  in  the  year.  She  then  asked  a  different  child  to  read  each 
of  the  criteria. 

Quality  Word  Problems 
1.  Tells  a  story.  Is  creative  and  interesting.    0         12  3 


2.  Has  clear  details  needed  to  solve 
the  problem. 


0         12         3 


3.  Asks  a  question  that  makes  sense. 


0         12         3 


4.  Stretches  your  mind. 


0         12         3 


5.  Problem  must  be  solved  correctly 
and  labeled. 


0         12         3 


Reflection: 
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She  then  began  a  discussion  of  Tall  Tale  word  problems  the  children  had 

written  for  homework. 

P:  I  looked  at  your  homework  quickly  and  I  thought,  'Uh-oh,  we've 
forgotten  about  the  ingredients  of  high-quality  word  problems.  We're  going 
to  look  at  a  high  quality  word  problem  from  'How  Big  is  That?',  then  you're 
going  to  look  at  yours  without  editing  it,  and  you're  going  to  score  it  with  a 
colored  pencil.  The  next  step  is  you're  going  to  edit  it,  making  it  better  by 
looking  at  your  scores,  then  you're  going  to  score  it  again  and  then  I  will 
score  it.  So,  if  you  got  threes  for  each  ingredient,  and  there  are  five 
ingredients,  how  many  points  would  be  your  total? 
Child:  15. 

P:  How'd  you  find  that  out? 
Child:  I  counted  by  threes. 

P:  All  right,  did  someone  find  out  differently?  (Children  raise  hands). . 

What  did  you  do? 

Child:  3  times  5. 

P:  3  times  5  equals  fifteen.  Did  anyone  do  it  differently? 

Child:  I  counted  all  of  it  up. 

P:  Okay,  so  you  all  found  the  total  in  different  way,  good  thinking,  (pause)  I 

was  driving  in  my  car  last  night,  and  I  was  thinking,  we're  going  to  do  word 

problems.  Why  are  we  doing  word  problems?  Why  am  I  having  this  group 

of  children  do  word  problems?  Why  am  I  giving  them  a  rubric  to  do  high 

quality  word  problems,  and  what  are  we  learning  from  that?  So,  I'm  hoping 

that  you  can  help  me  think  this  through  for  a  minute,  and  help  me — Why 

are  we  doing  this?  Why  bother  to  do  this?  Because  we  did  it  for 

homework,  now  we're  going  to  talk  about  it,  then  you're  going  to  go  back 

to  your  seats  and  edit  them.  So  why  do  you  think  we're  doing  this?  Mary, 

what  do  you  think? 

Mary:  To  help  people  with  math. 

P:  How  are  word  problems  going  to  help  you  with  math? 

Katie:  You  have  to  do  some  counting  or  something  else  about  math. 

P:  Okay,  why  else  are  we  doing  this? 

Alec:  It  makes  us  think  and  helps  us  with  our  writing  skills. 

P:  Okay,  it  helps  you  think.  Writing  skills  in  what  way.  Alec? 

A:  You  have  to  write  a  story  and  put  in  details. 

P:  Okay,  so  that's  exactly  it.  So,  it  will  help  you  with  your  writing,  because 

you  need  to  be  creative;  and  you  have  to  be  critical  thinkers,  you  need  to 

think  about,  'How  am  I  going  to  put  this  together?' '  What  am  I  going  to  ask 

for  the  problem?'  Also,  I  would  like  to  think  that  it's  going  to  be  fun, 

because  you're  doing  Tall  Tales  and  that's  different  than  the  other  word 

problems  you  have  written. 

Patsy  continued,  asking  the  group  what  connection  word  problems  have 
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with  the  daily  lives  of  fourth  graders.  Children's  responses  continued  in  the  vein 

of  what  they  would  learn  through  writing  and  solving  word  problems:  practicing 

nnultiplication  facts,  adding  big  numbers,  etc.  Recognizing  that  they  were  not 

making  the  connections  that  she  had  hoped,  she  asked  whether  any  of  them 

ever  went  to  a  toy  store. 

P:  How  many  people  here  go  to  Toys  R  Us?  Or,  what's  another  store? 

Child:  KayBee  Toys. 

P:  Or  KayBee  Toys,  (pause).  How  many  of  you  get  an  allowance  or  earn 

money  and  have  to  spend  it? 

Child:  We  don't  have  to  spend  it. 

P:  (Laughs)  Right,  you  don't  have  to  spend  it,  you  could  save  it.  I  know 

Matt  got  $10  for  his  birthday.  He  could  go  to  the  store  and  check  out  the 

toys  and  decide  how  he  was  going  to  spend  it.  That's  a  wonderful  example 

of  mathematical  problem-solving.  So  you  need  to  figure  out  how  to  spend 

your  money,  and  how  to  spend  your  time. 

Patsy  then  directed  the  children's  attention  to  the  word  problem  examples. 

She  explained,  "You  are  going  to  look  at  these  "How  Big  is  That?"  problems  and 

at  your  rubric.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  problems  that  meet  our  criteria  for  high 

quality  word  problems.  Take  a  minute  to  look  at  these."  (Each  person  examines 

the  sheets).  "Now,  does  anyone  see  a  problem  that  they  think  meets  the 

criteria?" 

A  boy  suggested  the  bead  necklace  problem. 

P:  How  many  agree  that  this  is  a  high  quality  word  problem? 

(hands  up) 

P:  Let's  look  at  the  criteria.  Does  it  tell  a  story  that  is  creative  and 

interesting?  'She  wore  a  special  bead  necklace  to  the  dance.'  It  tells  you 

what  each  bead  represented,  and  it  says  that  each  foot  of  her 

necklace — boy,  this  must  be  a  Tall  Tale  because  my  necklace  here  is 

maybe  two  feet  long  if  I  measured  it.  So  you  know  it's  a  tall  tale.  Is  it  clear? 

Does  it  give  you  the  details  needed  to  solve  the  problem?  Each  foot 

contains  15  beads  and  the  necklace  is  30  feet  long. 

(Children  nod,  say  'yes') 

P:  I  think  so.  Does  it  ask  a  question  that  makes  sense?  'How  many  beads 

does  the  necklace  contain?'  Does  that  make  sense? 

(Children  nod,  yes) 

P:  Does  it  stretch  your  mind  a  little  bit? 
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Children:  Yes. 

P:  It  doesn't  say  '  Oh,  wow,  2  plus  2  Is  4,'  or  '10  take  away  4  is  6.'  It 
stretches  your  mind  because  you're  going  to  have  to  -  what  are  you  going 
to  have  to  do  here?  Or  what  did  you  do? 
Child:  30  beads  times  15  feet. 

P:  30  times  15.  You're  going  to  have  to  multiply  two  numbers  by  2 
numbers,  so  it  stretches  your  mind  because  you're  using  multiplication, 
(pause)  And  the  problem  must  be  solved  correctly,  that's  the  last  part. 
What  you'll  need  to  do  today  is  double  check  your  work,  then  I'll  check 
your  work  to  make  sure  you've  solved  the  problem  correctly.  You  might 
also  ask  a  parent  to  check  your  work.  Here's  what  we're  going  to  do.  You 
are  going  to  read  your  problem  and  score  it  using  a  colored  pencil.  I'll  give 
you  three  or  four  minutes,  then  we'll  talk  about  it.  Then,  you'll  edit  your 
problem  and  try  to  improve  it. 

The  children  moved  to  their  seats  to  review  and  score  their  word 
problems.  After  a  few  minutes.  Patsy  announced,  "If  you  gave  yourself  anything 
below  a  14,  down  at  the  bottom  of  your  sheet  where  it  says  reflection.  Write  down 
why  you  gave  yourself  that,  and  that  will  help  you  figure  out  how  to  make  it 
better.  You  understand?  (pause,  there  are  some  nods,  a  few  puzzled  looks.)  Say 
that  I  gave  myself  a  '3'  on  tells  a  story.  'Boy,  I  guess  I've  done  okay  on  that.  But 
on  clear  details,  I  gave  myself  a  '1 .'  'Uh  oh,  I  didn't  really  have  clear  details  and 
when  I  went  to  solve  the  problem,  I  couldn't  understand  it.'  So  on  my  reflection, 
I'm  going  to  write,  '  I'm  going  to  make  it  better,  or  I'm  going  to  improve  it,  or  I'm 
going  to  change  it  by  adding  clear  details.'  Then  pick  the  things  you  haven't  given 
yourself  a  '3'  on  and  you've  got  to  go  back  and  look  at  them.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  look  at  the  things  you  didn't  get  a  '3'  on  and  write  what  you're  going  to  do, 
that's  the  part  you're  going  to  work  on." 

As  the  children  worked.  Patsy  circulated  around  the  room  talking  with 
individuals.  Mary  Alice  read  her  problem  and  explained  her  self-assessment.  The 
problem:  "One  day  Slew  Foot  Sue  was  walking  past  the  shoe  store.  She  saw 
some  bright  and  shiny  shoes.  She  looked  at  the  price.  Her  eyes  popped  out  in 
amazement.  The  price  was  $234.  She  only  had  $102.  How  much  more  does  she 
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need?" 

Her  assessment  of  her  work:  "I  gave  myself  3's  on  everything  but  stretching  your 
mind...  Because  it  told  a  story  that  was  interesting,  it  had  details,  and  it  asked  a 
question  that  makes  sense.  It  didn't  stretch  my  mind.  It  had  a  correct  solution 
...because  I  checked  it  with  a  calculator.  I  gave  myself  a  '0'  on  stretches  your 
mind,  it  was  too  easy...  I  think  I'll  make  it  times.  I'll  change  the  price  part  and  how 
much  she  had. " 

Patsy  asked  the  children  to  put  their  pencils  down  and  make  sure  their 

names  and  the  date  were  on  their  scoring  guides. 

P:  I  need  a  couple  of  volunteers.  (Hands  shoot  up.)  Wait  a  minute,  let  me 
tell  you  what  you're  volunteering  for.  Did  anyone  give  themselves  a  15? 
(No  one  had.)  Did  anyone  give  yourself  something  close  to  that?  (A  few 
had.)  Alex,  are  you  willing  to  share  your  problem?  How  did  you  score 
yourself? 

Alex:  13  and  a  half. 

P:  I  love  those  halves.  (Patsy  reads  Alex's  problem.)  'Pecos  Bill  and  the 
Bobcat.  Pecos  Bill's  bobcat  was  a  big  cat.  He  was  said  to  be  as  big  as  two 
longhorns  and  one  bull.  One  longhorn  is  30  feet  long  and  one  bull  is  40 
feet  long.  How  many  feet  long  was  the  bobcat?'  Okay,  it  tells  a  story  that  is 
creative  and  interesting?  (Yes,  heads  nod.)  What  do  you  think  you'd  give 
that?  Alex,  what  did  you  give  it? 
Alex:  2. 

P:  Does  it  have  clear  details?  A  3? 
(Children  say  yes) 

P:  Does  it  ask  a  question  that  makes  sense?  (Yes.)  3?  (yes.) 
P:  It  stretches  your  mind.  '  He  was  said  to  be  as  big  as  two  longhorns  and 
one  bull.'  Alex,  did  you  say  that  it  stretches  your  mind? 
Alex:  No,  not  enough. 

P:  Can  you  come  up  here  and  show  us  what  you  did?  (Alex  walks  to  the 
front  of  the  class  and  with  a  marker,  he  writes  on  the  easel  pad:) 
30 

x2 

60 

+  40 

100 

P:  Tell  me  why  you're  writing  30  times  2. 
Alex:  Two  longhorns,  they're  30  feet  long. 
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P:  How  many  people  think  that  this  stretches  your  mind?  (A  few  hands  go 

up.) 

P:  Alex  gave  himself  a  2  1/2,  I  think  I  agree  with  that.  It  does  take  two 

steps,  so  you  have  to  think  about  that.  But  the  numbers  are  pretty  easy. 

(pause)  Alex,  do  you  know  what  you're  going  to  do  to  change  it? 

Alex:  I'm  going  to  use  harder  numbers,  like  37  and  42. 

P:  All  hght,  that  would  make  it  more  challenging,  (pause)  Would  someone 

who  gave  themselves  a  low  score  be  willing  to  share  their  problem? 

Adam  volunteers. 

P:  What  did  you  give  yourself,  Adam? 

Adam:  12. 

P:.  Does  someone  with  a  score  lower  than  12,  you  don't  have  to  do  this  if 

you  don't  want  to,  want  to  share  their  problem  with  us?  12's  not  too  bad. 

You  don't  have  to.. 

Patrick  raises  his  hand. 

P:  What  did  you  have,  Patrick? 

Patrick:  A  9. 

P:  Are  you  willing  to  share? 

Patrick  gets  up  and  hands  his  paper  to  Patsy.  She  reads  and  writes  on  the 

easel.  'When  John  Henry  was  born,  he  weighed  9  stones.'  I  like  the 

creativity.  What  does  that  mean?  'Each  stone  was  5  pounds.  How  many 

pounds  was  John  Henry?'  Someone  tell  me,  what  do  you  like  about 

Patrick's  problem? 

Child:  Instead  of  saying  pounds,  he  was  saying  stones.  How  he  used 

stones. 

P:  What  else  do  you  like? 

Child:  That  he  used  John  Henry. 

P:  Okay,  let's  look  at  the  rubric.  How  about  tells  a  story  that  is  creative  and 

interesting?  What  do  you  think? 

Child:  It's  creative  but  it  wasn't  that  interesting. 

Patrick:  1  gave  myself  a  '1'  because  it  didn't  tell  much  of  a  story  and  it 

wasn't  that  interesting. 

P:  Clear  details?  9  stones,  each  stone  weighed  5  pounds. 

Child:  Yes. 

Patrick:  I  put  2  1/2. 

P:  How  could  you  make  that  clearer? 

Patrick:  I  don't  know. 

P:  I  think  that's  pretty  clear.  How  about  the  information  needed  to  solve 

the  problem? 

Patrick:  2  1/2. 

P:  Stretches  your  mind? 

Child:  It's  9  times  5,  you  have  to  multiply. 

P:  As  fourth  graders  in  May,  does  that  stretch  your  mind? 

Patrick:  I  gave  myself  a  '1 .'  When  I  did  this,  we  saw  the  movie  and  it 
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showed  how  much  he  weighed  and  I  wanted  to  use  an  example. 

P:  You  did  exaggerate. 

Patrick:  In  the  movie,  they  said  he  weighed  45  pounds. 

P:  So  you  did  some  thinking,  and  you  were  creative  by  using  stones 

instead  of  pounds.  All  right.  Thank  you,  Patrick.(pause) 

(To  the  class)  For  homework,  I  want  you  to  look  at  your  score  and  your 

reflections  and  revise  your  problem.  Try  to  make  it  a  15. 


The  next  observation  took  place  two  weeks  later.  In  the  interim,  the 
children  finished  up  their  Tall  Tale  word  problems.  On  the  day  of  the  next 
session,  it  was  very  hot  and  the  children  were  listless.  The  time  was  also 
abbreviated  due  to  a  scheduled  guidance  program. 

Patsy  explained  that  they  would  be  writing  'authentic'  word  problems  to  be 

included  in  their  portfolios  to  show  how  they  had  improved  their  skills  over  the 

year.  She  noted  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  group  had  learned  to 

stretch  their  minds  much  further  and  their  problems  were  more  interesting  and 

made  much  more  sense. 

P:  You're  going  to  write  a  couple  of  word  oroblems  for  your  portfolio,  using 

the  rubric  as  a  guide.  Remember  Mrs.  O'Connor  [talked  the  other  day] 

about  authentic  problems,  real  world  problems?  You'll  be  writing  real  world 

word  problems  on  your  own.  The  authentic  piece  means  it  is  something 

meaningful  to  you,  something  that  you  do  every  day.  (pause)  What  are 

some  examples  of  everyday  problems  that  you  can  think  of? 

Child:  Buying  something. 

Child:  How  long  something  takes. 

P:  Okay,  you  have  written  problems  about  those  things  before.  What  are 

some  other  possibilities? 

(The  children  are  fidgety,  about  half  appear  to  be  distracted.) 

A  couple  of  the  children  offered  examples,  such  as  the  cost  of  a  list  of 
items  on  a  trip  to  the  store,  what  you  could  buy  for  $20.  Patsy  added  distance  on 
a  family  trip,  how  far  you  could  go  in  a  day,  going  to  the  dentist  and  then  out  to 
lunch.  She  then  said,  "Why  do  I  feel  you're  not  with  this  right  now?  (pause)  I  think 
maybe  I'm  not  being  clear,  I  want  this  to  be  something  important  to  you.  She 
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asked  the  children  to  get  a  word  problem  rubric  and  some  paper  and  "do  some 
thinking,  then  write  a  problem  to  finish  for  homework. " 

The  children  moved  to  their  desks  and  start  writing  down  some  ideas.  The 
usual  sense  of  focus  was  absent.  The  children  worked  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
while  Patsy  circulated,  checking  in  with  individuals,  and  then  it  was  time  to  get 
ready  for  the  guidance  program. 

When  we  reviewed  the  videotape  of  this  session  later  in  the  day,  Patsy 
noted  that  she  had  not  used  the  term  'authentic'  before,  though  the  principal  had 
used  the  word  when  she  visited  the  class  a  few  days  before.  Also,  she  said  that 
while  she  usually  gives  them  an  example  when  they  begin  a  new  activity,  she 
had  not  done  so  in  this  session.  "They  need  something  to  look  at,  so  many 
people  are  visual  learners.  They  really  depend  on  that  to  clue  them  in  as  to  what 
they  need  to  do.  When  they  see  it,  they  can  do  it." 

The  children  had  written  a  problem  for  homework.  The  group  gathered 

and  Patsy  explained  she  had  not  been  clear  the  day  before.  She  had  copied 

some  word  problems  that  the  children  had  written  in  the  past,  and  distributed 

these  to  the  group.  She  noted  that  they  had  already  written  many  'real-life' 

problems  and  knew  how  to  do  this  well.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  these 

problems,  the  children  paired  up  and  were  to  score  each  other's  problems  and 

discuss  their  assessments.  Patsy  would  come  around  and  talk  to  them. 

P:  Your  partner  will  score  your  work  using  a  colored  pencil.  Then  I  want 
you  to  score  your  own  work  with  a  regular  pencil.  They  could  end  up  being 
the  same.  How  are  you  going  to  know  if  your  answer  is  correct? 
Child:  You  have  to  do  the  problem. 
P:  Right. 

The  pairs  moved  to  various  parts  of  the  room,  with  their  papers  on 

clipboards.  Garrett  and  Matt  were  partners.  Matt  read  his  problem  to  Garrett: 

G:  I  went  to  Dairy  Queen  to  buy  an  ice  cream.  There  were  three  ice  cream 
choices,  chocolate,  strawberry  and  vanilla.  There  were  three  sauce 
choices,  hot  fudge,  butterscotch  and  strawberry.  There  were  three 
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toppings,  gummy  bears,  M&Ms  and  Nerds.  How  many  choices  to  I  have? 

M:  You  call  that  a  math  problem? 

M:  It's  like  the  problems  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

G:  Hmm,  that's  a  good  one. 

M:  Shall  we  solve  each  other's  now? 


Patsy  asked  everyone  to  stop  and  move  to  the  meeting  area. 

P:  I  need  to  ask  you,  how  many  people  are  reading  their  partner's  problem 

themselves,  looking  at  it?  (Several  hands  go  up). 

P:  How  many  of  you  are  reading  the  problem  to  your  partner  [out  loud]? 

(Several  hands) 

P:  How  many  people  think  it's  easier  to  hear  the  problem? 

(About  5  children  raise  their  hands) 

P:  How  many  think  it  is  easier  to  read  it  to  yourself? 

(Ten  hands  are  raised) 

P:  (To  a  boy)  I  was  next  to  you  and  I  saw  that  as  your  partner  read  his 

problem,  you  were  not  writing  down  the  right  information.  So,  you  will  not 

be  able  to  solve  the  problem  correctly.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion,  no  a 

strong  suggestion,  that  people  read  the  problem  themselves.  Some  of  us 

are  visual  learners  and  we  need  to  see  it,  the  information. 

Patsy  had  also  observed  that  two  girls  have  come  up  with  different 

answers  to  the  same  problem.  She  asked  a  girl  to  read  her  problem. 

P:  Anna,  you  gave  her  a  2  for  correct  answer.  Why? 

A:  She  labeled  it  correctly  but  it's  not  solved  correctly. 

P:  Are  there  others  who  did  this?  It  was  labeled  but  not  solved  correctly? 

(A  couple  of  children  say  yes,  they  had  done  this.  ) 

P:  Your  thinking  is  interesting.  I  think  I  would  have  automatically  put  a  zero 

there.  Anyone  else? 

Nick:  I  would  give  it  a  1  1/2.  She  put  half  of  it  down  and  half  of  3  is  1  1/2. 

P:  Wonderful  thinking,  Anna  has  given  Angelica  a  '2'  on  correct  solution. 

Who's  to  say  she's  right  or  wrong?  The  next  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  work 

it  out,  and  for  you  (Anna)  to  show  Angelica  where  she's  made  a  mistake, 

or  Angelica,  you  need  to  get  Anna  to  agree  with  you.  Can  you  read  your 

problem? 

Angelica:  Mary  and  Alison  went  to  the  movies.  Tickets  were  $5.57  each. 

They  also  had  to  get  123  tickets  for  friends  who  were  coming  later.  They 

had  $80  to  pay  for  the  tickets.  How  much  should  they  get  back? 

Angelica  wrote  her  solution  on  the  easel. 
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5.57 
xl4 
2208 
557 
77.78 


80.00 
-77.78 


2.22 

(Patsy  asked  Angelica  to  look  at  her  solution,  and  at  Anna's  paper  on  the 

clipboard.  ) 

P:  What  did  you  do  differently? 

(Angelica  checks  her  work  and  sees  that  she  has  made  a  computation 

error  in  multiplying.  "Oh,  yeah,  "she  says,  making  the  correction  on  the 

large  paper. ) 

P:  See  what  they  did?  So,  if  you  don't  agree  on  the  answer,  you  need  to 

work  it  through  and  check  it  together.  Great  job. 

The  pairs  went  back  to  their  work.  Garrett  reviewed  Matt's  ice  cream 

problem  solution  on  his  clipboard,  and  scored  it. 

G:  I  think  everything  is  a  3,  it's  pretty  darn  good.  It  tells  a  story,  you  did  a 

pretty  good  job  on  that. 

M:  Let's  see  if  I  deserve  all  3s. 

G:  It's  very  creative,  the  details  are  there.  The  question  makes  sense.  It 

certainly  stretches  my  mind.  It  looks  like  it  is  solved  correctly. 

M:  How  did  you  check  it? 

G:  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  wrong. 

Matt:  Okay. 

Matt  then  reviewed  Garrett's  problem. 

M:  I  gave  you  a  3  on  the  story,  it  was  creative.  I  gave  you  a  3  on  all  but 

"stretches  you  mind."  It  stretches  my  mind,  but  it  could  do  more.  It  is 

solved  correctly. 

You  could  make  it  more  challenging  by  adding  some  more  numbers  to  the 

pages. 

G:  Okay,  I  could  do  that. 
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M:  It's  time  for  us  to  score  our  own  and  see  if  we  agree. 

Patsy  checked  to  see  if  people  were  finished.  She  said,  "two  more 
minutes."  Garrett  and  Matt  continued  with  their  discussion.  Matt  noted  that  his 
problem  "isn't  much  of  a  story,  it's  more  like  a  real  life  problem...!  give  it  a  2  1/2, 
it's  not  really  like  a  math  problem,  it's  more  like  a  problem  solving  problem 
[because  it  doesn't  involve  computation.]" 

The  children  moved  to  the  group  area,  Patsy  was  at  the  easel. 

P:  I'd  like  to  hear  from  someone  who  didn't  get  a  15.  (Mary  Alice  raises 

her  hand,  her  score  was  13). Patsy  asks  her  partner,  Peter,  to  read  his 

reflection. 

Peter:  I  gave  her  a  13  because  I  gave  her  a  2  on  stretches  you  mind 

because  it  wasn't  really  hard.  And  because  she  didn't  have  the  right 

answer. 

P:  MaryAlice,  How  would  you  reflect  on  your  work  and  what  you  need  to 

do  to  improve  it? 

MA:  I  agree  with  Peter,  that's  what  I  thought. 

P:  How  many  people  got  a  3  on  #1?  (Children  raise  their  hands).  Almost 

everybody.  When  we  first  started  these,  telling  a  story  was  the  toughest 

thing  for  people  to  do.  Look  at  how  much  better  you've  gotten  at  this. 

Following  discussion  of  another  boy's  problem,  Patsy  did  a  survey  of  the 
group,  asking  for  a  show  of  hands  on  their  scores  for  each  ingredient.  She 
encouraged  them  to  focus  on  the  areas  that  they  had  identified  as  needing  work, 
and  the  children  went  back  to  their  desks  to  work  on  revisions.  Patsy  would  be 
checking  their  work  and  conference  with  them,  and  then  the  children  would  put  a 
draft,  final  copy  and  scoring  guide  with  reflections  in  their  portfolios  which  would 
be  passed  on  to  their  fifth  grade  teachers. 

Discussion 

The  study  in  this  classroom  was  different  than  the  two  others  in  that  it 
focused  on  the  skill  of  writing  mathematical  word  problems  rather  than  on  a 
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project  with  multiple  parts.  Throughout  the  class'  work  on  word  problems,  the 
teacher  used  strategies  for  fostering  children's  reflection  and  development  of 
metacognitive  skills: 

•  using  finished  examples  of  word  problems  as  models  of  products,  and 
of  examples  in  process; 

•  developing  and  using  shared  language  and  criteria  building; 

•  providing  tools  for  children  to  self-assess  their  work  (the  scoring  guide), 
individually  and  collaboratively; 

•  engaging  children  in  reflection  and  critique  with  the  teacher  and  one 
another;  and 

•  providing  opportunities  for  revision  to  improve  their  work. 

In  addition,  Patsy  established  a  tone  of  openness  and  acceptance  of  a 
variety  of  ways  of  thinking  and  solving  problems.  Her  expectation  that  all  of  her 
students  could,  and  would,  write  high  quality  word  problems  was 
communicated  consistently,  and  supported  by  the  structure  of  time  and 
activities. 

In  an  interview.  Patsy  said  that  reflection  "is  going  on  all  the  time."  The 
most  striking  aspect  of  the  interchange  between  the  teacher  and  her  students  was 
that  there  was  an  ongoing  reflective  dialogue  in  which  she  and  the  children  were 
constantly  explaining  their  thinking  to  the  teacher  and  each  other.  Thus,  Schon's 
notion  of  an  "ongoing  reflective  conversation  with  the  situation"  was 
exemplified  in  the  collective  dialogue. 

The  teacher  made  her  own  thinking  explicit  through  articulating  her 
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questions  and  thoughts  about  the  purpose  of  the  activities  she  was  asking 
children  to  do,  and  inviting  them  to  think  with  her  about  this: 

I  was  driving  in  my  car  last  night  and  I  was  thinking/  We're  going  to  do 
word  problems.  Why  are  we  doing  word  problems?  Why  am  I  having  this 
group  of  children  do  high  quality  word  problems,  and  what  are  we 
learning  from  that?' 

When  her  students  were  not  focused  on  the  task  at  hand,  she  openly 
acknowledged  this  in  a  way  that  was  respectful  of  them  by  saying,  "Why  do  I 
feel  you're  not  with  this  right  now?  I  think  maybe  I'm  not  being  clear.  1  want  this 
to  be  something  important  to  you." 

She  also  modeled  the  thinking  she  wanted  them  to  do  about  their  own 
work: 

Say  that  I  gave  myself  a  '3'  on  'tells  a  story.'  'Boy,  I  guess  I've  done  okay 
on  that.'  But  on  'clear  details,'  I  gave  myself  a  '1.'  'Uli-oh,  I  didn't  really 
have  clear  details  and  when  I  went  to  solve  the  problem,  I  couldn't 
understand  it.'  So,  on  my  reflection,  I'm  going  to  write,  "I'm  going  to 
make  it  better,  or  I'm  going  to  improve  it,  or  I'm  going  to  change  it  by 
adding  clear  details.' 

Children  were  asked  to  share  their  thinking  throughout  the  activities 
through  whole-class  discussions,  assessing  their  own  word  problems,  and 
sharing  their  work  and  their  assessment  of  it  with  the  class  and  with  partners.  In 
addition,  when  a  question  or  issue  arose  in  the  process  of  writing,  reviewing  or 
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reflecting  on  the  word  problems,  Patsy  called  the  group  together  to  discuss  it. 

For  example,  after  the  children  had  assessed  their  own  problems  using  the 

scoring  guide.  Patsy  asked  for  volunteers  to  share  their  work  with  the  class.  Alex 

presented  his  problem,  the  solution  and  his  assessment  of  it,  and  his  peers 

offered  their  own  comments: 

P:  Alex,  are  you  willing  to  share  your  problem?  How  did  you  score 

yourself? 

Alex:  13  and  a  half. 

P:  I  love  those  halves.  (Patsy  reads  Alex's  problem.)  'Pecos  Bill  and  the 

Bobcat.  Pecos  Bill's  bobcat  was  a  big  cat.  He  was  said  to  be  as  big  as  two 

longhorns  and  one  bull.  One  longhorn  is  30  feet  long  and  one  bull  is  40 

feet  long.  How  many  feet  long  was  the  bobcat?'  Okay,  it  tells  a  story  that  is 

creative  and  interesting?  (Yes,  heads  nod.)  What  do  you  think  you'd  give 

that?  Alex,  what  did  you  give  it? 

Alex:  2. 

P:  Does  it  have  clear  details?  A  3? 

(Children  say  yes) 

P:  Does  it  ask  a  question  that  makes  sense?  (Yes.)  3?  (Yes.) 

P:  It  stretches  your  mind.  '  He  was  said  to  be  as  big  as  two  longhorns  and 

one  bull.'  Alex,  did  you  say  that  it  stretches  your  mind? 

Alex:  No,  not  enough. 

P:  Can  you  come  up  here  and  show  us  what  you  did?  (Alex  walks  to  the 

front  of  the  class  and  with  a  marker,  he  writes  on  the  easel  pad: ) 

30 
x2 
60 
+  40 
100 

P:  Tell  me  why  you're  writing  30  times  2. 

Alex:  Two  longhorns,  they're  30  feet  long. 

P:  How  many  people  think  that  this  stretches  your  mind?  (A  few  hands  go 

up.) 

P:  Alex  gave  himself  a  2  1/2, 1  think  I  agree  with  that.  It  does  take  two 

steps,  so  you  have  to  think  about  that.  But  the  numbers  are  pretty  easy. 

(pause)  Alex,  do  you  know  what  you're  going  to  do  to  change  it? 

Alex:  I'm  going  to  use  harder  numbers,  like  37  and  42. 

Alex's  problem  was  fairly  strong.  But  children  also  felt  safe  sharing  work 
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that  was  not,  as  in  the  following  excerpt.  Patsy  invited  the  students  to  share  their 

work  voluntarily  and  was  affirming  of  the  author's  efforts,  as  she  used  the 

opportunity  to  discuss  ways  the  work  could  be  improved. 

P:  Does  someone  with  a  score  lower  than  12,  you  don't  have  to  do  this  if 

you  don't  want  to,  want  to  share  their  problem  with  us?  12's  not  too  bad. 

You  don't  have  to.. 

Patrick  raises  his  hand. 

P:  What  did  you  have,  Patrick? 

Patrick:  A  9. 

P:  Are  you  willing  to  share? 

Patrick  gets  up  and  hands  his  paper  to  Patsy.  She  reads  and  writes  on  the 

easel.  'When  John  Henry  was  born,  he  weighed  9  stones.'  1  like  the 

creativity.  What  does  that  mean?  'Each  stone  was  5  pounds.  How  many 

pounds  was  John  Henry?'  Someone  tell  me,  what  do  you  like  about 

Patrick's  problem? 

Child:  Instead  of  saying  pounds,  he  was  saying  stones.  How  he  used 

stones. 

P:  What  else  do  you  like? 

Child:  That  he  used  John  Henry. 

P:  Okay,  let's  look  at  the  rubric.  How  about  tells  a  story  that  is  creative 

and  interesting?  What  do  you  think? 

Child:  It's  creative  but  it  wasn't  that  interesting. 

Patrick:  I  gave  myself  a  '1'  because  it  didn't  tell  much  of  a  story  and  it 

wasn't  that  interesting. 

P:  Clear  details?  9  stones,  each  stone  weighed  5  pounds. 

Child:  Yes. 

Patrick:  I  put  2  1/2. 

P:  How  could  you  make  that  clearer? 

Patrick:  I  don't  know. 

P:  I  think  that's  pretty  clear.  How  about  the  information  needed  to  solve 

the  problem? 

Patrick:  2  1/2. 

P:  Stretches  your  mind? 

Child:  It's  9  times  5,  you  have  to  multiply. 

P:  As  fourth  graders  in  May,  does  that  stretch  your  mind? 

Patrick:  I  gave  myself  a  '1.'  When  I  did  this,  we  saw  the  movie  and  it 

showed  how  much  he  weighed  and  I  wanted  to  use  an  example. 

P:  You  did  exaggerate. 

Patrick:  In  the  movie,  they  said  he  weighed  45  pounds. 

P:  So  you  did  some  thinking,  and  you  were  creative  by  using  stones 

instead  of  pounds.  All  right.  Thank  you,  Patrick. 

While  working  alone,  and  in  pairs  to  assess  each  other's  work  and  offer 
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suggestions  for  improvement,  children  were  able  to  articulate  the  strengths  of 

their  word  problems  and  ways  that  they  could  be  improved. 

The  teacher  also  responded  to  questions  and  issues  as  they  arose,  calling 

an  ad  hoc  meeting  to  discuss  them,  as  in  the  following  example.  Having 

observed  that  two  girls  have  come  up  with  different  answers  to  the  same 

problem.  She  asked  a  girl  to  read  her  problem. 

P:  Anna,  you  gave  her  a  2  for  correct  answer.  Why? 

A:  She  labeled  it  correctly  but  it's  not  solved  correctly. 

P:  Are  there  others  who  did  this?  It  was  labeled  but  not  solved  correctly? 

A  couple  of  children  say  yes,  they  had  done  this. 

P:  Your  thinking  is  interesting.  I  think  I  would  have  automatically  put  a 

zero  there.  Anyone  else? 

Nick:  I  would  give  it  a  1  1/2.  She  put  half  of  it  down  and  half  of  3  is  1  1/2. 

P:  Wonderful  thinking,  Anna  has  given  Angelica  a  '2'  on  correct  solution. 

Who's  to  say  she's  right  or  wrong?  The  next  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  work 

it  out,  and  for  you  (Anna)  to  show  Angelica  where  she's  made  a  mistake, 

or  Angelica,  you  need  to  get  Anna  to  agree  with  you.  Can  you  read  your 

problem? 

Angelica:  Mary  and  Alison  went  to  the  movies.  Tickets  were  $5.57  each. 

They  also  had  to  get  123  tickets  for  friends  who  were  coming  later.  They 

had  $80  to  pay  for  the  tickets.  How  much  should  they  get  back? 

Angelica  writes  her  solution  on  the  easel. 

5.57 
xl4 
2208 
557 
77.78 

80.00 

-77.78 

2.22 

Patsy  asked  Angelica  to  look  at  her  solution,  and  at  Anna's  paper  on  the 

clipboard. 

P:  What  did  you  do  differently? 
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(Angelica  checked  her  work  and  sees  that  she  has  made  a  computation 

error  in  multiplying.  "Oh,  yeah,  "she  says,  making  the  correction  on  the 

large  paper. ) 

P:  See  what  they  did?  So,  if  you  don't  agree  on  the  answer,  you  need  to 
work  it  through  and  check  it  together.  Great  job. 

Through  building  shared  language  about  quality  work,  sharing  her  own 
thinking  and  asking  children  to  share  their  thinking  about  the  work  they  were 
doing,  and  helping  children  develop  the  capacity  to  assess  their  own  work  and 
provide  feedback  to  their  peers.  Patsy  put  reflection  at  the  forefront  of  learning 
and  teaching.  Reflection  was  not  an  event  or  a  separate  activity.  Assessment, 
reflection  and  learning  were  tightly  interwoven,  and  the  members  of  the  class 
worked  together  to  "help  each  other  get  smarter,"  or  in  Perkins'  words,  using 
"distributed  intelligence"  to  support  each  person's  learning  (1992). 

Patsy  was  adept  at  responding  to  "backtalk,"  (Schon,  1984)  as  was 
evidenced  in  her  ad  hoc  discussions  with  children  about  emergent  questions,  and 
in  her  encouragement  of  students'  explanations  of  various  means  of  solving 
problems.  This  may  be  in  part  related  to  her  planning  style:  she  worked  from  an 
outline  rather  than  from  a  script,  a  map  rather  than  an  itinerary;  so  there  was 
plenty  of  leeway  for  alternate  routes  toward  a  desired  destination. 

Patsy  was  not  satisfied.  She  saw  room  for  improvement  in  several  areas. 
On  the  second  day  of  observations,  for  example,  she  noted  that  she  had  not  given 
children  an  example  they  could  look  at  when  she  asked  them  to  begin  writing 
'authentic'  word  problems. 

Many  people  are  visual  learners.  They  need  something  to  look  at.  When 
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they  can  see  it,  they  can  do  it. .  .1  need  to  remember  that. . .  Otherwise,  I  get 
junk. 

She  also  wondered  how  long  it  takes  for  children  to  internalize  criteria  for 
high  quality  work,  and  how  she  could  support  their  development  of  capacity  to 
give  meaningful  feedback  to  peers. 

Their  feedback  is  surface  stuff,  they  can  help  a  little  bit,  but  they're  so 

polite,  they  don't  want  to  hurt  each  other's  feelings.  They  don't  yet  have 

the  skills  to  get  into  the  meat  of  it. 

Rubrics,  noted  Patsy,  are  key  to  helping  her  being  clearer  "and  a  better 
teacher,"  and  to  helping  children  understand  what  they  need  to  do,  and  how  to 
improve  their  work.  In  the  past,  her  rubrics  emphasized  mechanics  and  she  has 
worked  to  focus  more  on  substance  and  understanding.  She  said,  "I  do  math 
pretty  well,  but  I  have  a  long  way  to  go  with  writing. .  .It  takes  time,  and  it's  a  lot 
of  work." 

Conclusion 

Patsy  has  always  been  a  committed  teacher  and  has  done  what  she 
thought  was  in  the  best  interests  of  her  students.  Mary  Jo's  leadership  and 
encouragement  of  teachers'  development  as  professionals  in  supporting 
children's  learning  was  instrumental  in  Patsy's  growth  as  a  teacher.  The 
principal  created  a  culture  in  which  teachers'  work  was  focused  on  student 
learning,  and  in  which  collegial  dialogue  was  valued.  Encouraging  Patsy  as  an 
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individual  to  ask  questions,  and  to  explore  ideas  and  new  practices,  has  led  her 
to  a  new  definition  of  herself  and  her  work.  Without  this  change  in  leadership. 
Patsy  would  not  likely  have  become  a  teacher-leader  in  the  school,  instrumental 
in  shaping  the  collective  work  of  her  colleagues. 

As  quoted  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Patsy's  "thinking  and  practice  have  been 
totally  transformed."  The  openness  to  exploration  and  the  focus  on  students' 
learning,  the  opportunities  to  ask  questions  and  share  ideas  with  colleagues,  and 
to  try  out  new  strategies,  have  supported  her  professional  growth.  Because  of 
these,  said  Patsy,  "  I  am  a  much  better  teacher  now." 
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Chapter  7 

Nancy 

(1997) 

The  teacher's  background  and  perspective 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  Nancy  was  46  years  old  and  had  been  a  teacher 
for  26  years  in  South  Portland.  She  was  a  beginning  first  grade  teacher  at  the 
original  Dyer  School,  and  following  a  maternity  leave,  was  transferred  to  another 
school  for  ten  years,  where  she  became  a  third  grade  teacher.  When  that  school 
was  closed,  the  teachers  were  moved  to  the  "new"  Dyer  School  where  she  has 
remained  since.  Along  the  way,  she  earned  a  master's  degree  in  guidance.  Nancy 
is  married  and  has  four  children,  then  ranging  in  age  from  22  to  5. 

A  soft-spoken  woman,  Nancy  has  a  sense  of  humor  that  creates  a  kid- 
friendly  tone.  She  is  highly  organized,  as  is  her  classroom.  Books  are  neatly 
displayed,  children'^:  work  is  carefully  arranged  on  bulletin  boards  and  desks  are 
in  orderly  groups.  Large  sheets  of  easel  paper  with  lists  of  criteria  for  various 
kinds  of  work  are  displayed  on  the  walls  above  the  chalkboard.  Balloon-molded 
papier  mache  globes  with  poster-painted  oceans  and  continents  hang  from  the 
ceiling. 

Nancy  described  herself  as  a  teacher  this  way: 

If  you  asked  anyone  to  describe  me,  [before  the  change  in  administration] 
they'd  probably  use  the  word  'traditional,'  a  traditional  teacher  who  was 
trained  25,  26  years  ago,  and  basically  conducted  her  classroom  in  the 
style  that  was  in  vogue,  the  way  we  were  trained  then.. .I'm  moving  away 
from  being  so,  I  guess,  strident  like  I  was  before,  loosening  up. 
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As  a  faculty  member,  Nancy  is  a  team  player.  She  is  committed  to  doing 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  students,  and  does  her  best  to  carry  out  decisions 
made  by  the  staff  and  principal.  She  reported  that  she  sometimes  feels  frustrated 
by  the  time  constraints  imposed  by  family  responsibilities,  particularly  when  she 
sees  the  curriculum  and  assessment  work  that  some  of  the  other  Dyer  teachers, 
who  don't  have  children  at  home,  were  doing. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  immerse,  but  I  just  don't.  Sometimes  I  feel  bad 
about  it,  but  you  can't  worry  about  the  stuff  you  can't  change.  Hopefully 
if  I've  learned  anything  in  twenty-five  years  of  teaching,  its  that  you  need 
to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  and  do  things  that  are  comfortable  for  you. 
Otherwise,  you're  a  wreck  and  that  doesn't  benefit  anybody. 

Nancy  said  she  sees  reflection  as  a  social  process,  the  purpose  of  which  is 

to  change  behavior. 

I  think  it  is  revisiting  or  looking  over  what  you've  done  and  maybe 

thinking  about  the  steps  that  you've  taken  in  completing  that  task.  And 

then  deciding  if  there  may  have  been  a  better  [way]--  and  maybe 

discussing  with  other  people  how  they  completed  that  task,  and 

discovering  maybe  that  there  was  an  easier  way  or  a  better  way  of  doing  it 

that  would  have  made  the  final  product  look  better.  So,  a  combination  of 

your  own  thoughts  and  I  think  also  someone  else's  ideas  about  it.  I  don't 

think  it's  only  yourself.  I  think  you  need  to  talk  about  it  with  other  people 

also  and  get  their  ideas.. .After  you've  finished  a  project,  you  go  on  to 

another  one  and  there  are  certain  things  in  each  thing  that  you  do  that  are 
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similar,  but  the  tasks  change.  So  I  think  you  learn  a  certain  set  of  behaviors 
that  are  applicable  to  everything  you  do  but  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
behaviors  that  are  a  little  bit  different...!  think  action  is  part  of  it,  a  change 
in  your  behavior,  which  is  the  reason  to  do  that,  right?  To  reflect. 

Nancy  is  a  planner  and  works  out  the  details  of  lessons,  and  other  aspects 
of  her  life,  ahead  of  time.  She  said  she  does  not  consider  herself  to  be  a  reflective 
person. 

I  really  work  things  through  before  I  do  anything,  so  by  the  time  we're  in 
the  process  of  doing  it,  I've  already  thought  it  all  out  anyway  so  I  know 
that's  the  way  I  want  things  to  be.. .I'm  a  very  introverted  person  so  my 
thought  processes  are  inside  my  head,...  after  I've  made  a  decision,  I  don't 
go  back  and  look  at  it  again.  I  really  put  a  lot  of  thought  into  what's  going 
on,  but  I  don't  go  back  and  revisit  things... It's  just  not  my  personality....  I 
think  I  certainly  do  process  things,  like  somebody  would  tell  you  I've 
worked  this  whole  thing  out  in  my  head  before  opening  my  mouth,  and 
that's  absolutely  true.  Now  once  we've  made  that  decision,  I  won't  go 
back  over  it  and  second-guess  myself,  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had 
done  that.  So  doing  that  with  work,  I'm  a  lot  like  my  kids.  [I  feel]  I've 
already  done  it,  I  don't  need  to  look  at  it  again. 

Impact  of  changes  in  the  school  on  the  teacher's  thinking  and  practice 

Nancy  thought  that  Mary  Jo's  arrival  at  Dyer  School  was  refreshing  . 

I  think  we  needed  to  be  shaken  up  a  little  bit  as  far  as  our  professionalism 

and  our  growth  was  concerned,  because  we  were  pretty  stagnant  at  that 
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point.  People  did  their  little  things,  they  would  go  out  and  find  things  that 
excited  them,  but  it  was  mainly  something  that  you  did  on  your  own.  It 
wasn't  something  you  did  with  a  group  of  people  in  one  direction. 

Nancy  was  up  for  evaluation  that  first  year,  and  Mary  Jo  observed  her  and 

made  some  suggestions  about  things  that  she  might  try.  Over  time,  Mary  Jo 

continued  to  support  and  nudge  her,  toward  incorporating  whole  language, 

more  cooperative  activities,  and  mathematical  problem  solving.  Just  little 

nudges  in  that  direction,  until  the  nudges  got  a  little  bigger,  and  then  a  little 

bigger,  and  then  you  thought,  'well,  this  is  really  changing.'" 

Nancy  has  made  several  changes  in  her  practice  over  the  past  few  years, 

at  her  own  pace  and  within  her  own  comfort  range.  For  example,  Mary  Jo 

encouraged  her  to  get  rid  of  her  basal  readers,  but  she  still  uses  them  along  with 

trade  books. 

Using  what  you  are  comfortable  with  certainly  saves  time  where  trying  to 

do  trade  books  with  four  or  five  different  reading  groups,  the  time 

element  is  just  phenomenal  and...  it  just  doesn't  happen,  because  I  just 

don't  have  the  time  to  do  that.  And  I  did  use  trade  books,  but  I  just  felt  I 

wasn't  doing  a  good  job  with  that.  I  did  do  some  whole  group  activities 

with  big  books,  that  was  really  helpful  and  I  enjoyed  that,  everybody  was 

together  and  I  felt  the  kids  were  really  participating.  Where  trying  to  do 

four  or  five  literature  groups,  it  was  I  just  can't  do  this,  I  just  can't  manage 

this,  and  I  have  not  done  that.  Now  what  I  try  to  do  is  I  have  a  couple  of 

groups  working  in  the  basal  and  doing  those  activities  and  I'll  take  one 

group  and  do  a  literature  group  with  them  and  pull  them  out  of  their 
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books  for  awhile,  so  I  rotate  that  instead  of  trying  to  do  everybody  at  the 
same  time  and  just  not  knowing  where  anybody  is." 

While  reflection  does  not  come  naturally  to  Nancy,  she  said  she  has  made 
a  commitment  to  incorporating  reflection  with  children  about  their  work  into  her 
teaching  practice,  and  to  being  more  reflective  about  her  own  work  for  two 
reasons.  First,  she  is  a  "team  player,"  and  second,  she  has  seen  the  value  of 
reflective  practice  for  children  and  was  willing  to  change  her  practice  to  better 
align  with  what  she  saw  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  her  students  and  their 
learning. 

Being  a  team  player  means  that  Nancy  tries  to  carry  out  what  she  has  been 
asked  to  do  by  the  principal,  and  what  the  staff  has  agreed  to  as  a  group.  But  this 
is  not  a  blind  adherence  to  policy. 

I've  always  been  a  team  player.  I  try  to  do  that  and  see  the  value  in  it.  It's 
not  something  that  I  would  [do],  just  dig  in  and  say  'I'm  not  going  to  do 
that.'  ...I  do  parts  of  it  and  parts  of  it  are  becoming  a  little  easier.  It's  hard 
to  change  your  ways  after  you've  settled  into  what's  comfortable." 

Nancy's  desire  to  do  what  she  sees  as  best  for  her  students  is  an  important 
aspect  of  her  commitment.  She  had  observed  the  value  of  reflective  practice  for 
children  in  other  classrooms,  and  that  "gave  reason"  for  her  own  efforts  to 
change  her  practice  to  incorporate  reflection  with  her  own  students. 

Seeing  the  fact  that  after  you've  talked  about  work  and  looked  at  it  and 
talked  about  what  could  have  been  better,  that  it  did  make  a  difference. 
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that  kids  were  seeing,  'yes,  this  is  better,  I  could  have  done  it  this  way 
instead.'  And  it  did  make  a  change  in  their  work. 

At  the  same  time,  she  saw  having  children  reflect  on  their  own  work  and 
learning  changed  the  teacher's  view  of  her  students  as  learners. 

I  certainly  see  the  value  in  it,  that's  an  important  piece  also.  If  I  thought 
[helping  children  reflect  on  their  work]  was  a  waste  of  time,  I  probably 
wouldn't  give  it  too  much  of  a  go  around,  but  it  does  certainly  have  some 
benefits.  It  makes  you  take  a  closer  look  at  the  different  kids  in  your 
classroom.  I  don't  think  we  did  that  a  lot  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  when 
I  started  teaching.  You  didn't  really  look  at  each  individual  that  closely— I 
think  teachers  did  automatically  but  you  didn't  try  to  see  well,  'how  does 
this  child  learn  better?'  You  just  sort  of  did  this  homogeneous  thing  where 
everybody  sort  of  did  the  same  thing.  I  think  that's  different  and  I  think 
certainly  the  reflection  part  helps  you  to  reach  kids,  particularly  kids  who 
are  having  a  difficult  time. 

Nancy  has  made  several  changes  in  her  practice  as  a  result  of  "seeing  the 

value  for  kids."  In  addition  to  incorporating  portfolios,  rubrics  and  reflection  in 

her  classroom,  she  has  broadened  her  teaching  repertoire  to  include  more  trade 

books,  a  more  hands-on  approach  to  mathematics,  and  other  actively  engaging 

learning  activities  and  projects  that  are  responsive  to  her  students'  varying 

strengths  and  learning  styles.  One  thing  that  has  been  particularly  difficult  for 

Nancy  is  having  an  active  classroom.  She  says,  "I  don't  work  well  with  lots  of 

noise  and  activity,  but  for  some  people,  its  a  benefit.  Having  it  quiet  is  easier  for 
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me  and  some  kids.  It's  a  hard  thing,  a  hard  balance.  I'm  aware  of  that  and  try  to 
make  sure  I  give  people  options." 

Nancy's  professional  commitment  was  not  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
school.  It  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  current  principal,  and  was  not 
dependent  on  the  current  culture  and  goals  of  the  school.  What  Nancy  sees  as 
good  teaching  and  learning  has  changed,  but  not  her  level  of  commitment  to 
being  a  good  teacher. 

Dewey's  notion  of  reflective  thought  encompassed  the  habits  and 
attitudes  of  open  mindedness,  wholeheartedness  and  responsibility.  By  all 
evidence,  Nancy  is  a  wholehearted  and  responsible  teacher.  She  is  also  open- 
minded,  if  one  considers  her  willingness  to  entertain  and  experiment  with  ideas 
and  practices  that  are  new  and  not  easily  assimilated  into  her  familiar  mental 
models  and  patterns  of  behavior.  There  is  a  significant  level  of  dissonance 
between  Nancy's  personality  profile  and  her  habits  of  thinking  and  practice,  and 
the  new  mental  models  and  practices  she  has  tried  to  develop.  She  does  not  like 
ambiguity.  This  has  presented  an  extreme  challenge  for  her. 

Nancy  said  that  "good  models"  have  been  essential  to  her  own  changes  in 
thinking  and  practice.  Teachers  shared  what  they  and  their  students  were  doing 
in  their  classrooms  formally  in  faculty  meetings  and  in  the  Wednesday  morning 
"Dyer  Dialogues,"  and  informally.  In  addition,  teachers  were  encouraged  to 
spend  time  in  each  other's  classrooms.  The  adult  conversations  about  how  to 
"make  the  implicit  explicit  for  kids"  were  also  about  a  parallel  process  for 
teachers:  bringing  teachers'  tacit  knowledge  to  the  fore  and  sharing  its  collective 
power. 

About  this  process,  Nancy  explained: 
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I  think  a  lot  of  what  we're  doing,  the  use  of  portfolios,  use  of  scoring 
guides  or  rubrics,  I  think  that  makes  it  more  explicit  for  kids.  I  think  we 
always  thought  they  knew  what  we  meant  when  we  said  'Do  a  neat  job,' 
and  we  never  talked  about  what  'neat  job'  means,  and  some  kids  realized 
what  we  meant  and  they  internalized  that  but  some  kids  didn't  have  a 
clue  that  'neat  job'  means  you  don't  scribble  on  your  paper  and  do  all  this 
erasing...  I  like  that  phrase  [making  the  implicit  explicit]  and  it  has  meant 
a  lot  to  me  in  my  teaching  practice,  and  trying  to  explain  to  kids  fully  up 
front  what  is  expected  of  them.  I  don't  think  I  did  that  a  lot  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I  just  assumed  that  they  had  that,  they  understood  it  and  by  the 
time  they  came  to  third  grade  they  had  internalized  it,  what  those  things 
meant,  and  they  hadn't. 

Talking  about  ideas  and  new  practices  is  one  thing.  Learning  to 
incorporate  new  practices  into  the  daily  operation  of  a  classroom  full  of  children, 
particularly  when  the  teacher's  practices  are  long-familiar  and  comfortable 
habits,  is  another  entirely. 

Nancy  was  clear  that  she  needs  to  feel  "in  control"  of  what  is  going  on  in 
her  classroom.  She  described  her  need  to  feel  comfortable  with  changes,  to  move 
at  a  manageable  pace  in  trying  new  things,  and  to  feel  that  she  is  managing 
teaching  and  learning  activities  well.  She  valued  the  new  model  of  teaching  and 
learning  espoused  by  the  principal  and  her  colleagues,  but  said  she  must  proceed 
in  developing  new  habits  aligned  with  this  model  step  by  step. 

Nancy  consciously  practiced  a  variety  of  strategies  for  developing 

reflective  habits  personally  and  with  her  students,  and  said  that  as  with  any 
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other  new  skill,  it  became  easier  over  time.  She  also  noted  that  the  students 

coming  to  third  grade  now  have  reflective  language  and  habits  that  have  been 

developing  since  kindergarten,  and  this  makes  her  job  easier. 

Because  reflecting  on  action  is  not  a  natural  activity  for  her,  Nancy 

intentionally  planned  for  and  practiced  new  routines.  About  taking  time  to 

reflect  on  her  work  with  students,  she  noted, 

I  still  wouldn't  say  it's  a  habit,  it's  still  not  something  I  do  naturally.  I  have 
to  stop  and  say,  'you've  got  to  do  this.'  I  don't  do  it  as  often  as  I  should, 
but  after  each  unit,  I  try  to  take  a  little  time  to  make  some  notes  about 
what  worked,  what  I  could  have  done  to  make  this  easier.  I  look  at  kids' 
work,  who  didn't  quite  get  it,  what  could  I  have  done  to  make  this  a  little 
clearer  for  them  so  next  time  I'm  aware  that  I  should  do  something  a  little 
different  to  reach  that  person  better. 

Setting  criteria  for  projects  with  children,  engaging  students  in  reflecting 
on  their  own  work  ,  and  having  them  select  work  for  their  portfolios  has  been  an 
incremental  process  for  Nancy  over  the  past  few  years.  Setting  criteria  with 
children  has  made  children's  work  better,  Nancy  thought.  By  'making  the 
implicit  explicit,'  the  playing  field  is  flattened  and  all  children  can  check  their 
work  against  the  criteria  and  have  a  clear  sense  of  what  they  need  to  shoot  for. 
Third  graders  don't  like  to  do  much  revision,  though,  so  Nancy  focused  much  of 
her  effort  on  helping  students  reflect  on  what  they  would  do  differently  the  next 
time. 

Nancy  said  that  helping  children  reflect  on  their  work  is 
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something  I  have  to  make  myself  do.  I  have  to  write  it  down  in  my  plan 
book  and  say,  'you  are  going  to  do  this  at  this  time/  and  just  do  it  with 
them,  make  myself  do  it.  I've  told  them, '  We're  going  to  do  this  and  you 
just  have  to  tell  me  we  haven't  done  it  if  we  don't  do  it,  because  I'm  real 
good  at  skipping  over  it  and  continuing  with  what  we  were  doing.' 
...letting  go  of  other  things,  like  wanting  to  put  that  extra  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  into  finishing  up  what  we  were  doing  in  social  studies.. .giving 
them  the  time  to  do  the  reflection  because  it  is  worthwhile. 

In  Perkins'  model  of  metacognition,  Nancy  began  this  journey  of  change 

as  a  tacit  learner.  She  had  developed  a  large  tacit  body  of  knowledge  about 

teaching  over  the  years,  and  was  skilled  at  what  Schon  terms  "knowing  in 

action."  (1984).  She  responded  seamlessly  to  what  she  saw  children  doing,  within 

a  repertoire  of  professional  skills  and  knowledge  valued  in  the  traditional 

context  of  schooling. 

For  example,  in  a  lesson  on  maps,  Nancy  noted  that  she  realized  early  in 

the  activity  that  the  children  did  not  know  about  direction. 

This  group,  when  we  started  with  map  skills,  had  done  very  little  with 

maps  at  all,  and  so  they  had  no  clue  about  north,  south,  east  or  west.  So 

when  we  started  with  the  map  skills,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  knew 

that  north  was  up  here,  south  down  here,  and  they  had  no  clue.  And  it 

became  evident  as  they  were  working  on  a  map  I  had  given  them  and 

they  had  some  questions  that  had  to  do  with  that,  so  we  just  stopped  and 

put  it  away  and  I  said  'we  need  to  learn  what  this  means,'  and  so  the  room 

is  mapped  out.  I  have  symbols  for  north,  south,  east  and  west  in  the  room. 
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So  we  just  stopped  what  we  were  doing  and  stood  up  and  everybody 
faced  north  and  we  talked  about  where  things  were  when  you  were  facing 
north.  We  did  some  [physical]  activities  with  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
And  then  I  said  'you  need  to  picture  a  piece  of  paper  and  when  looking  at 
the  paper  and  you  pick  it  up,  north  is  at  the  top,  that  is  where  people 
expect  to  see  north.'  So  we  worked  that  through  and  went  back  to  what 
we  were  doing  before. 

Is  this  something  Nancy  would  have  done  before  she  began  trying  to  be 
more  reflective  in  her  practice?  Nancy  thought,  "Probably.  Knowing  that  if  your 
kids  don't  have  a  concept  that  they  need,  you  have  to  go  back  and  teach  it.  I 
think  these  are  all  things  that  we've  done  instinctively  as  teachers  and  probably 
haven't  thought  about,  we  haven't  gone  back  and  reflected  about  them." 

While  Nancy  said  she  has  to  make  time  for  reflection  and  make  herself  do 
it,  she  has  always  written  notes  to  herself  when  she  observed  a  child  do 
something  that  suggested  they  needed  some  support  or  modification  in  an 
activity. 

If  we're  having  a  discussion  ...  we  might  be  doing  a  phonics  lesson,  and  I 
might  note  that  someone  is  struggling,  that  we  need  to  revisit  for  this 
person,  and  I  might  pull  a  small  group  aside  if  more  than  one  person  is 
having  that  problem  and  bring  them  together  for  that.  So  it's. ..for  a  lot  of 
teachers. ..making  a  note  in  your  head,  'you  need  to  go  back,'  and  'this 
child  needs  help  with  that.' 
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The  project:  book  commercials 

In  observations  of  a  "book  commercial"  project  in  Nancy's  classroom,  the 
challenges  of  making  a  transition  from  teacher-directed,  skills-oriented  practice 
to  project-based,  metacognitively-focused  model  were  evident.  In  this  section,  a 
chronology  of  the  project  and  descriptions  of  activities  with  excerpts  from 
transcripts,  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  and  learning  process  as  it 
relates  to  engaging  students  in  reflection  and  critique,  and  changing  teaching 
practice. 

Description 

In  this  project,  students  worked  in  three  reading  groups.  Each  group  read  a  book 
("Miss  Rumphius"  by  Barbara  Cooney,  "The  Great  Cheese  Conspiracy"  by  Jean 
Van  Leewen,  and  "Through  Grandpa's  Eyes"  by  Patricia  MacLachlan).  Each 
group  then  developed  a  videotaped  commercial  for  their  book.  The  project  took 
place  over  several  weeks.  Following  is  a  chronology  of  activities: 

1)  Introduction  to  the  project.  Nancy  engaged  class  in  discussion  of  what  a 
commercial  is,  showed  them  commercials  made  by  students  the  previous 
year,  and  with  the  class,  generated  a  list  of  features. 

2)  Children  read  books  in  their  reading  groups  and  did  a  series  of 
vocabulary  and  comprehension  activities  from  published  sources. 

3)  Children  viewed  a  book  fair  video  featuring  several  "commercials" 
similar  to  the  product  they  would  be  creating,  and  led  a  discussion  of  key 
features  of  these  examples,  which  were  listed  on  chart  paper. 

4)  Groups  worked  on  their  scripts  several  times,  and  made  illustrations  for 

key  scenes. 
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5)  Practice  commercials  were  taped  and  critiqued.  The  list  of  "ingredients  for 
quality  commercials"  was  used  as  a  guide,  then  the  teacher  recorded 
feedback  for  each  group  from  viewing  of  rehearsal  tapes. 

6)  Groups  revised  and  practiced  their  commercials  based  on  feedback. 

7)  Final  performances  were  taped  and  reviewed  using  checklist  of  criteria 
which  was  slightly  varied  from  the  "Ingredients  for  Quality  Commercials" 
criteria.  Each  student  had  a  copy  of  this  checklist  to  use  during  viewing  of 
tape,  and  during  group  critique/  discussion  following  each  one. 

8)  Students  reflected  on  what  was  easy  about  this  project,  what  was  hard, 
and  what  would  be  easier  next  time.  The  teacher  recorded  their 
comments. 


Nancy's  introduction  of  the  books  and  the  commercial  project  captured 

students'  interest.  These  were  the  first  trade  books  they  had  read  in  third  grade, 

and  she  introduced  each  one  with  care.  Before  describing  each  book,  she 

distributed  copies  to  the  children  in  the  group  that  would  be  reading  it. 

NH:  "[The  second  group]  will  be  reading  "The  Great  Cheese  Conspiracy." 

This  is  a  new  book  to  me.  What  do  you  think  it  is  about?  " 

Child:  Cheese. 

NH:  Yes,  cheese  is  in  the  title. 

Child:  Mice. 

NH:  There  are  mice  on  the  cover,  that  probably  suggests  that  there  are 

mice  in  the  story.  Does  anyone  know  what  conspiracy  means? 

(No  one  responds) 

NH:  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  and  see  if  you  can  figure  out  what  a  conspiracy 

is. 

(Nancy  tells  a  brief  story  about  her  own  four  children  in  which  the  older 

two  conspire  against  the  younger  two.  ) 

Child:  Teasing. 

Child:  A  secret. 

NH:  It  could  be  a  secret  plan.  A  conspiracy  is  when  more  than  one  person 

makes  a  secret  plan  to  do  something. 
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Nancy  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  children  that  they  would  be  reading  their 

books  over  the  next  two  weeks  and  talking  about  the  stories  and  illustrations,  and 

then  they  would  be  making  a  commercial  for  their  book.  She  wrote  the  word 

"commercial"  on  the  board. 

NH:  Who  knows  what  a  commercial  is? 

Child:  An  ad. 

NH:  What  is  an  advertisement? 

Child:  It  gets  you  to  buy  something. 

NH:  That's  right,  an  advertisement  or  a  commercial  tries  to  get  you  to  buy 

something. 

The  discussion  continued,  and  the  groups  established  that  a  good  book 

commercial  would  make  you  want  to  read  the  book,  that  commercials  are  not 

very  long  because  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  air  a  commercial  on  television,  and 

that  because  it  is  so  short,  you  have  to  "use  your  time  wisely." 

NH:  We're  going  to  do  the  one  minute  kind.  So  in  one  minute,  what  do  you 

have  to  do? 

Child:  Use  your  time  wisely. 

NH:  You  certainly  have  to  use  your  time  wisely. 

Child:  But  don't  talk  so  fast  that  no  one  can  hear  you. 

NH:  Right,  you  want  to  say  everything  you  have  to  say,  but  you  don't  want 

to  talk  so  fast  that  it  sounds  like  someone  has  put  you  on  fast  forward  and 

you're  just  making  a  lot  of  words  and  no  one  can  understand  you.  So  you 

need  to  talk  clearly,  and  use  your  time  wisely.  What  do  you  need  to  tell 

people  in  that  one  minute? 

Child:  What  the  book  is  about  and  what  the  different  parts  are. 

NH:  You're  going  to  need  to  do  a  pretty  good  what? 

Child:  Summary? 

NH:  Summary  (writes  on  board). What's  a  summary? 

Child:  It  tells  about  the  book. 

NH:  It  tells  about  the  book  but  it  tells  it  how?  In  the  same  words  that  the 

author  used?  How  does  it  tell  about  that  book? 

(There  is  a  buzz  among  the  children,  but  no  one  offers  a  response.  Some 

look  at  their  books.) 

NH:  Some  of  the  books  you  have  are  35  pages  long,  some  are  45  pages 

long.  Do  you  think  a  summary  will  be  pages  long? 

Child:  Kind  of  like  one  page. 

NH:  Probably  about  one  page.  You'll  be  telling  what  parts  of  the  story? 

Child:  The  important  parts? 
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NH:  The  important  parts.  A  summary  is  a  real  short  cut  way  of  retelling  the 

story.  Let's  think  about  what  a  summary  might  be,  let's  thinl<  about  a  TV 

show  that  was  on  over  the  weekend. 

Child:  Oh,  I  know!  Third  Rock  from  the  Sun. 

NH:  Third  Rock  from  the  Sun.  How  long  is  Third  Rock  from  the  Sun? 

Child:  About  30  minutes. 

NH:  If,  say,  Sarah  came  to  school  this  morning  and  she  saw  Allie  in  the 

gym,  and  she  wanted  to  tell  her  about  the  show,  would  she  take  30 

minutes  to  tell  her? 

Child:  No,  maybe  one  minute. 

NH:  So  she  would  summarize  the  show  in  about  a  minute.  And  what 

would  she  tell  her? 

Child:  The  important  parts. 

The  class  then  viewed  three  book  commercials  made  by  third  graders  the 

previous  year,  and  discussed  attributes  of  the  commercials. 

NH:  The  easiest  things  to  come  up  with  is  the  things  you  might  not  want  to 

do. 

Child:  Don't  just  sit  there. 

NH:  (Says  and  writes)  No  long  pauses. 

Child:  Don't  fool  around. 

NH:  (Says  and  writes)  Don't  fool  around,  (pause)  A  couple  of  those  went 

really  well.  They  were  able  to  go  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  smoothly. 

What  do  you  think  they  did? 

Child:  Practice. 

NH:  Yes,  they  had  practiced.  One  of  the  groups  just  sat  there.  They  had 

practiced  and  practiced,  and  then  ten  minutes  before  the  taping  of  their 

commercial,  they  decided  to  change  it.  So  they  didn't  have  time  to 

practice  what  they  wanted  to  do.  What's  one  thing  you  need  to  have? 

Child:  Loud  voice. 

NH:  (says  and  writes)  Loud  voice,  (pause)  One  thing  everyone 

remembered  to  do  was  title  and  author,  (writes  "title  and  author)  (pause)  to 

tell  beginning,  middle  and--maybe  part  of  the  end.  (writes  beginning, 

middle,  end.)  (pause)  They  told  their  favorite  part,  (pause)  and  a 

summary.  The  summary  will  include  beginning,  middle  and  end--the 

important  parts.  For  example,  "Birdie's  Lighthouse"  is  a  story  about  a  girl 

who  lives  in  a  lighthouse.  That  would  be  important  to  include  because 

people  don't  live  in  lighthouses  anymore,  they're  automated,  (pause)  loud 

voices.  And,  do  people  want  to  see  the  back  of  your  head? 

Child:  No. 

NH:  So  you  would  want  to  face  the  camera  (writes  face  the  camera). 

(pause)  When  we  make  our  commercials,  we'll  have  two  taping  sessions. 
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We'll  look  at  the  practice  tape  and  talk  about  what  went  well,  what  didn't 
go  well  and  what  you  might  want  to  improve. 


The  list  of  criteria  generated  from  this  discussion  follows. 

No  long  pauses 
No  fooling  around 

Practice 
Loud  voice 

Face  camera 

Title 
Author 

-beginning 

-middle 

-end 


Two  weeks  later,  after  the  groups  had  read  their  books,  Nancy  showed  the 
class  some  brief  promotions  for  books  on  a  commercial  book  fair  videotape. 
Following  their  viewing  of  the  tape,  Nancy  again  led  a  criteria-setting  session  with 
her  students,  and  generated  the  following  list: 

Ingredients  for  Quality  Commercials 
Content  (What  you  say) 
Summary. 

-  Characters 

-  Setting 

-  Beginning 

-  Middle  (problem) 

-  Keep  ending  a  secret 
Presentation  (What  you  do) 

1.  Be  serious 

2.  Speak  loudly/clearly 

3.  Face  the  audience 
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4.  All  members  have  a  part 

5.  Drawings  (charact/setting) 

6.  Parts  are  memorized 

She  had  noticed  on  the  videotape  of  the  previous  session  that  she 
seemed  far  away  from  the  children  at  the  back  of  the  room,  so  she  had  them  all 
sit  on  the  floor  in  a  semi-circle  around  her  easel.  She  began  the  discussion, 
having  already  written  on  the  sheet,  "Ingredients  for  Quality  Commercials," 
"Content  (What  you  say)"  and  "Presentation  (What  you  do)." 

During  the  discussion,  a  number  of  characteristics  of  the  model 
commercials  were  noted  but  not  recorded.  Examples  were:  that  the  speaker  used 
an  excited  voice,  not  a  monotone;  and  that  drawings  should  not  have  details,  but 
be  big  enough  to  show  up  on  the  camera. 

This  list  was  posted  in  the  classroom  and  groups  used  it  to  guide  their 
development  of  their  scripts.  When  rehearsal  tapes  were  viewed  and  critiqued, 
this  list  was  referred  to  and  Nancy  generated  a  list  of  areas  needed  improvement 
for  each  group  (see  below).  A  student  in  the  "Miss  Rumphius"  group  explained, " 
For  each  group,  Mrs.  Harnois  wrote  a  big  chart  with  the  name,  and  then  she 
wrote  what's  good  about  it  and  what  we  need  to  work  on.  So  then  we  saw  what 
we  needed  to  work  on  and  then  we  got  it  all  caught  up." 

Miss  Rumphius 

What  was  good? 

All  members  part 
Characters/setti  ng 
Info  accurate 
Parts  memorized 

Things  to  improve 

Kyle's  part  longer 
Facing  audience 
Even  parts 
Slower  delivery 
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Gawe  away  ending 
What  do  you  look  like? 
Don't  play  with  parts 
Intro-prepared 

The  culminating  activity  for  the  book  commercial  project  was  taping  and 
critiquing  the  final  performances.    Each  group  presented  their  commercial  as 
Nancy  videotaped.  The  class  then  viewed  their  practice  tapes  so  they  could  see 
the  improvements  they  had  made.  Then  each  commercial  was  viewed  and 
critiqued,  using  a  checklist,  which  included  the  criteria  from  the  "Ingredients  for 
Quality  Commercials"  list,  with  slight  variations. 

Ingredients  for  Quality  Commercials 
Content  (what  you  say) 

1.  Name  title,  author,  illustrator 

2.  Summary  of  story. 

A.  Charac-fers 

B.  Setting 

C.  Retell  beginning  and  middle  of  story 

D.  Keep  the  ending  a  secret 

E.  Tell  about  favorite  parts 

3.  Keep  time  to  1-  1/2  minutes 

Presentation  (what  you  do) 

1.  Be  serious 

2.  Speak  loudly  and  clearly 

3.  Face  the  audience 

4.  All  group  members  have  a  part 

5.  Drawings  (something  to  look  at) 

Each  child  had  a  copy  of  the  checklist  for  each  commercial,  and  put  a 
check  next  to  each  "ingredient"  they  felt  was  present  in  the  commercial. 
Following  the  viewing  of  the  commercial,  Nancy  led  the  group  through  the 
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checklist  item  by  item.  Following  is  the  transcript  of  the  of  the  "Miss  Rumphius" 

commercial  and  critique. 

G:  If  you  like  books  that  take  you  to  faraway  places  and  that  have  beautiful 

pictures,  you  might  like  the  book,  "Miss  Rumphius." 

A:  Miss  Rumphius  was  written  and  illustrated  by  Barbara  Cooney.  It  was  a 

winner  of  the  American  Book  Award.  Barbara  Cooney  is  a  Maine  native. 

A2:  This  book  is  about  a  little  girl  named  Alice  who  wants  to  be  like  her 

grandfather.  She  tells  him  that  she  wants  to  travel  to  faraway  places 

when  she  gets  big. 

K:  And  she  also  tells  him  that  when  she  gets  old  she  wants  to  live  in  a 

house  by  the  sea.  When  she  does  get  old,  she  does  live  in  a  house  by  the 

sea. 

M:  Her  grandfather  says  that  is  fine,  but  she  also  needs  to  find  a  way  to 

make  the  world  more  beautiful. 

N:  So  if  you  would  like  to  find  out  what  Miss  Rumphius  does  to  make  the 

world  more  beautiful,  then  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Miss  Rumphius." 

K:  That's  all!  (moves  his  arms  from  a  folded  position  to  outstretched.) 

(rest  of  group  laughs.) 

With  children  holding  their  clipboards,  Nancy  directed  them  to  fill  in  their 

name  and  the  book  title  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.  She  then  proceeded  through  the 

list  of  criteria. 

NH:  Title,  name  and  author.  Did  they  include  these?  Then  fill  in  a  check. 

NH:  Did  they  talk  about  the  characters?  (pause) 

Did  they  tell  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  story? 

Did  they  keep  the  ending  a  secret? 

Did  they  tell  their  favorite  parts? 

Under  presentation,  were  they  serious? 

Did  they  speak  loudly  and  clearly? 

Child:  Not  everyone,  some  did. 

NH:  We  haven't  come  up  with  a  way  to  put  that  some  did  and  some  didn't, 

so  if  you  think  some  didn't,  you  can't  check  it. 

Child:  I  put  they  didn't  have  their  favorite  parts. 

NH:  They  really  did,  it  was  in  the  summary.  Did  anyone  put  check  marks 

all  the  way  down? 

Children:  No. 

NH:  Did  anyone  give  them  one  thing  off? 

(A  few  hands  go  up) 

NH:  Two  things  off? 

(More  hands  go  up) 

NH:  Three  things  off? 

(Several  hands  go  up) 
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Child:  I  put  they  didn't  have  setting,  middle  part  and  favorite  part. 

Another  child:  I  have  four  things. 

NH:  Okay,  setting,  they  actually  did  talk  about  it,  it  was  a  little  hard  to 

understand,  but  they  did  talk  about  the  setting.  They  talked  about  her 

wanting  to  live  by  the  sea  and  going  to  far  away  places. 

Child:  I  have  characters,  I  have  being  serious. 

NH:  The  biggest  problem  was  again,  speaking  loudly  and  clearly  because 

people  didn't  get  the  information  that  they  had.  So,  if  you  were  going  to  do 

this  again,  next  time,  what  would  you  need  to  think  about  again?  Miss 

Rumphius  group? 

N:  We  should  just  put  in  our  favorite  parts. 

NH:  You  might  want  to  include  that.  I  think  your  script  was  pretty  good.  I 

think  you  told  about  certain  parts  and  you  didn't  need  to  tell  about  your 

favorite  parts.  You  didn't  have  enough  time.  I  think  you  should  take  a  page 

from  Nick's  book  and  think  about  how  he  sounded  and  next  time  you  need 

to  sound  like  he  sounded,  because  he  was  nice  and  loud  and  clear. 

K:  He  spoke  too  fast. 

NH:  He  didn't  speak  too  fast.  He  was  quite  clear  and  understandable. 

(As  a  girl  collects  the  checklists,  K  and  N  get  into  a  debate  about  whether 

or  not  N  spoke  too  fast.) 

After  the  commercial  critiques,  Nancy  asked  the  children  to  reflect  on  what 
they  had  liked  about  this  project,  what  was  hard  and  what  would  be  easier  next 
time.  Comments  were  recorded  on  chart  paper  (see  below).  Nancy  ended  the 
discussion  by  telling  the  class  that  they  had  done  "a  really  nice  job  with  this 
project." 


Reflections  on  Commercials 
-What  did  you  like? 

-  making  up  script 

-  drawing  pictures 

-  being  taped 

-  memorizing 

What  was  easy? 

-drawing  pictures 
-memorizing  parts 
-reading  script 
-making  up  script 
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What  was  hard? 

-deciding  on  pix 
-facing  the  audience 
-speaking  loudly/clearly 
-watching  yourself  on  TV 
-getting  all  the  work  done 
-memorizing 
-being  serious 
-deciding  how  to  sit 
-speaking  to  a  big  group 


Discussion 

In  the  book  commercial  project,  Nancy  incorporated  several  strategies  for 
supporting  children's  reflection  and  development  of  metacognitive  skills: 

•  using  models  to  show  students  the  kind  of  product  they  would  be 
creating  ; 

•  building  shared  language  through  discussion  and  criteria  building; 

•  providing  tools  for  children  to  self-check  their  work  by  writing  down 
criteria  and  posting  it  in  a  visible  spot; 

•  engaging  children  in  reflection  and  critique  throughout  the  steps  of  the 
project;  and 

•  providing  opportunities  for  revision/  improvement  of  the  work 
(rehearsal  and  final  performances). 

The  models  children  looked  at  before  they  began  planning  their  own 
commercials  were  parallel  to  the  products  they  would  be  creating.  They  saw 
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both  peer-created  models  and  professional  models.  Nancy  said  she  thought  the 

professional  models  were  more  useful,  as  they  provided  exemplars  in  which 

students  could  identify  the  attributes  that  made  them  work  well.  Students 

interviewed  whole  they  were  working  on  their  group  scripts  said  the  models 

gave  them  a  clear  picture  of  what  they  were  working  toward. 

Another  way  that  Nancy  provided  models  for  children  was  to  make 

reference  to  familiar  experiences  in  explaining  concepts,  as  illustrated  by  the 

following  transcript  passage  in  which  Nancy  helped  children  to  understand 

what  a  summary  is: 

NH:  The  important  parts.  A  summary  is  a  real  short  cut  way  of  retelling 

the  story.  Let's  think  about  what  a  summary  might  be,  let's  think  about  a 

TV  show  that  was  on  over  the  weekend. 

Child:  Oh,  I  know!  Third  Rock  from  the  Sun. 

NH:  Third  Rock  from  the  Sun.  How  long  is  Third  Rock  from  the  Sun? 

Child:  About  30  minutes. 

NH:  If,  say,  Sarah  came  to  school  this  morning  and  she  saw  Allie  in  the 

gym,  and  she  wanted  to  tell  her  about  the  show,  would  she  take  30 

minutes  to  tell  her? 

Child:  No,  maybe  one  minute. 

NH:  So  she  would  summarize  the  show  in  about  a  minute.  And  what 

would  she  tell  her? 

Child:  The  important  parts. 

Having  clear  models  and  a  common  set  of  criteria  expressed  in  language 

that  was  publicly  articulated  allowed  students  to  develop,  practice  and  refine 

their  commercials.  In  viewing  the  practice  tape  of  their  commercial,  members  of 

the  Miss  Rumphius  group  were  able  to  see  aspects  of  their  performance  that  they 

wanted  to  improve.  One  of  the  group  said,  [It  was  helpful  to  view  the  practice 

tape]  "because  then  we  could  see  what  we  could  do  after,  and  we  could  see,  like, 

what  we  need  to  fix  when  we  do  it  again.  What  we  need  to  fix  and  what  we  did 

good." 
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K:  Well,  I  just  found  out  I  moved  my  head  around  and  1  didn't  know  it. 

NH:  Okay,  so  what  do  you  do?  You  need  to  face  the  audience,  so  you  are 

aware  of  that? 

K:  Yeah. 

G:  Ryan  shouldn't  play  with  his  paper  that  much. 

NH:  So  if  you're  holding  your  paper,  what  do  you  need?  You  need  to  hold 

it  still,  all  right? 

K:  Yeah. 

NH:  So  we  could  say  don't  play  with  the  props,  we  talked  about  that 

yesterday. 

S:  It's  something  like  that. 

J:  I  think  they  should  slow  down. 

Child:  Did  they  have  equal  parts?  Like  Ann  had  this  long  part  and  Kyle 

and  Nick  had  short  parts? 

NH:  Okay,  so  working  on  more  even  parts? 


The  introductions  and  discussions  were  well-planned.  As  was  noted  in 

earlier  sections  of  this  paper,  Nancy  is  a  thorough  planner  and  "thinks 

everything  out  ahead  of  time."  She  began  these  discussions  with  an  "outline"  in 

her  head. 

NH:  I  thought  they  came  up  with  pretty  much... all  of  the  things  I  wanted. 

DS:  You  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  you  were  shooting  for? 

NH:  Yes. 

DS:  You  knew  what  the  target  was,  and  you  were  responding  to  what  kids 

were  saying,  and  fitting  that  into  the  framework  that  was  in  your  head. 

Can  you  talk  about  this. .  .on  your  feet  process? 

NH:  I  think  some  of  the  questions  were  very  leading.. .and  oftentimes  they 

would  come  up  with  something  that  was  pretty  close  and  I  would  try  to 

get  it  on  other  words...  When  we  started  with,  'what  is  a  summary?'  and 

somebody  said,  'well,  we're  going  to  start  at  the  beginning?  And  what  is  it 

that  happens  at  the  beginning  of  the  story?  And  I  really  wanted  them  to 

first  name  characters  and  setting,  so  I  sort  of  backtracked  and  asked  a 

different  question  to  bring  that  out,  thinking  what  do  they  really  want  to 

know  first.  So,  they  had  some  of  the  stuff  but  I  just  wanted  them  to  get  it 

in  sort  of  an  order...  So,  I  remember,  I  think,  Ann,  back  in  the  corner  there, 

raised  her  hand  with  'we're  going  to  tell  them  what  happened  at  the 

beginning.' 

DS:  So  how  do  you  keep  track  of  that  stuff  if  you're  doing  this  on  your 

feet,  on  the  spot  process?  You  know  that  this  kid  is  offering  something 

that  should  be  on  the  list  but  it's  further  down  than  you  are.. 

NH:  No,  I  think  I  did  write  it  in. 

DS:  So  then  you  went  down  and  wrote  it  in. 

NH:  And  then  I  went  back  to  the  top  of  the  list. .  .and  I  did  that  in  several 

places.  I  think  when  we  were  doing  title  and  author  and  illustrator,  it  sort 
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of  got  plunked  over  there,  when  somebody  mentioned  it.  And  again,  I 
think  it  was  a  leading  question.  Then  at  the  end  something  popped  into 
my  mind  about  favorite  parts,  how  do  you  get  everybody  to  have 
something  to  say  when  you  mention  that?  And  that  sort  of  got  plunked  in 
there  too,  at  the  end...  So  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  came  up  with  pretty 
much  all  the  things  I  wanted  them  to  come  up  with.  And  you  know,  like 
you  said,  it's  on  your  feet.  You  just  have  sort  of  an  outline  in  your  head,  a 
picture  in  your  head,  and  you  try  to  plunk  all  the  stuff  they're  saying  in 
there. 

This  is  indeed  an  "on  your  feet"  process,  with  a  delicate  balance  between 
incorporating  children's  ideas  and  directing  the  process  toward  the  preplanned 
goal.  There  were  ideas  offered  by  children  that  were  not  picked  up  by  the 
teacher.  For  example,  in  the  generation  of  the  first  criteria  list  following  viewing 
of  the  student-made  commercials,  one  child  offered  "summary"  as  an  ingredient 
as  Nancy  was  writing  "beginning,"  and  she  didn't  pick  it  up.  Another  child 
suggested  "clear  voice"  as  an  addendum  to  "loud  voice,"  which  also  did  not 
make  the  list.  These  two  offerings  were  very  close  to  Nancy's  intended  language, 
she  may  simply  not  have  heard  them.  There  were  some  other  cases  in  which 
children  offered  ideas  less  consonant  with  Nancy's  goals,  such  as  "it  should  be 
interesting."  that  were  not  incorporated. 

There  were  several  qualitative  attributes  of  the  model  commercials  that 

were  discussed  but  not  listed  in  the  criteria.  The  following  illustrative 

interchange  was  in  response  to  one  of  the  book  fair  videotapes. 

NH:  What  did  he  do? 

Child:  He  talked  about  the  book. 

NH:  What  is  this  man's  job? 

Child:  He's  trying  to  get  you  to  get  one  of  those  books. 

NH:  How  did  he  talk? 

Child:  Loud. 

NH:  How  do  you  think  he  felt  about  the  book? 

Child:  He  liked  it. 

NH:  How  could  you  tell? 

(no  response-  kids  buzz) 

NH:  (In  loud  monotone)  Did-he-talk-like-this? 
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Children:  No! 

Child:  Excited!  He  talked  excited. 

Thus,  the  criteria  generated  focused  on  necessary  parts  and  not  on 
qualitative  aspects  of  a  quality  commercial.  Nancy  noted  she  had  not  established 
a  rubric  that  articulated  standards  of  quality  because  she  felt  it  would  be  too 
complicated  for  the  students.  When  it  came  time  for  the  final  critique,  the  use  of 
a  checklist  reinforced  completeness  rather  than  qualities  of  the  performances. 
In  the  transcript  segment  of  group  assessment  of  the  commercials,  the  Miss 
Rumphiiis  group's  commercial  was  rated  as  having  "four  off"  by  some  students; 
language  reminiscent  of  correcting  papers  with  right  and  wrong  answers. 

The  discussion  of  these  issues  here  is  not  intended  as  a  negative  criticism 
of  the  teacher,  but  is  meant  to  articulate  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
transition  from  one  system  of  beliefs  to  another  as  this  is  reflected  in  teaching 
practice,  or  in  Schon's  language,  "aligning  theory-in-use  with  espoused  theory.  " 

Schon  also  wrote  about  the  difference  between  responding  to  "feedback," 
which  is  an  expected  response,  and  "backtalk"  which  is  an  unexpected  response. 
This  seems  an  important  distinction  in  this  case.  Nancy  described  herself  as 
someone  who  "thinks  things  through  ahead  of  time."  Responding  to  surprises,  or 
events  that  don't  fit  the  plan  is  extremely  difficult  for  such  planful  people.  Yet, 
she  has  learned  to  engage  children  in  generating  language  together  and  manages 
incorporating  their  ideas  to  a  fairly  high  degree,  within  her  own  framework  or 
"expected  responses." 
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Conclusion 

Nancy  would  not  have  undertaken  these  changes  in  her  practice  alone 
without  the  changes  in  context  that  occurred  at  Dyer  School  over  several  years. 
Being  a  "good  teacher"  has  always  been  important  to  Nancy,  and  under  the 
previous  paradigm  of  the  school,  she  was  considered  a  "good  teacher."  Her 
commitnient  to  her  students  and  to  being  a  responsible  member  of  the  faculty  led 
her  to  see  the  value  of  changes  espoused  by  the  principal  as  better  for  students, 
so  she  was  willing  to  change  her  thinking  and  her  practice  to  benefit  students 
and  the  school.  Her  personal  orientation  and  her  long-familiar  habits  of  practice 
have  made  this  very  challenging. 

Nancy  has  worked  diligently  to  incorporate  portfolios,  rubrics  and 
reflective  dialogues  into  her  classroom  routine  at  a  pace  that  she  finds 
manageable.  As  she  explained,  and  as  was  evident  in  observations,  the  switch 
from  old  habits  to  new  is  hard,  ongoing  hard  work. 
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Chapter  8 

Sara 

(1999) 

The  teacher's  background  and  perspective 

Raised  in  a  Mid-western  family  of  educators,  Sara  has  been  teaching  since 
1986.  She  first  considered  becoming  a  pediatrician,  but  decided  that  medicine 
would  require  total  commitment  to  work  and  that  she  also  would  like  to  have  a 
family.  She  saw  teaching  as  a  career  that  would  allow  her  to  raise  a  family  and 
work  with  children  as  well.  Sara  had  also  been  involved  with  summer  camp 
programs  for  many  years  and  wanted  to  continue  this  work. 

Sara's  first  teaching  job  was  as  a  migrant  teacher  in  Texas.  For  two  years, 
she  taught  Hispanic  children  in  a  school  where  she,  two  other  adults  and  one 
child  were  the  only  "Gringos."  Sara  and  a  colleague  then  moved  to  the  Detroit 
area  and  they  got  jobs  teaching  in  a  small  island  community  m  the  Detroit  River. 
There  were  many  Japanese  families  there  and  Sara  become  involved  in  a 
Japanese  exchange  program,  which  took  her  to  Japan  to  teach  10*  graders  for  six 
months.  Sara  had  always  wanted  to  live  in  New  England,  and  in  1992,  she 
moved  to  Maine.  She  was  hired  as  a  half-time  teacher  at  Dyer  School  that  fall, 
and  became  full-time  the  following  year.  During  the  summer,  she  is  assistant 
director  of  a  camp  for  six  to  sixteen  year  olds. 

Sara  is  part  of  a  three-member  multi-age  1-2  team,  and  her  classroom  is 
rich  with  materials  and  children's  work.  Labeled  bins  hold  a  variety  of  learning 
materials  and  enticing  objects,  such  as  juggling  balls  and  polished  river  stones. 
An  aquarium  near  the  windows  contains  sprouting  beans  under  a  plate  of  glass. 
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along  with  a  printed  explanation  of  this  ongoing  experiment  and  children's 
observations  of  the  growing  sprouts.  There  is  a  cozy  reading  loft  in  the  corner, 
and  there  are  books,  teacher-made  materials  and  children's  work  everywhere. 
In  the  fifteen  years  that  Sara  has  been  teaching,  her  role  has  changed. 
I  have  become  more  of  a  manager  than  I  was  before....!  feel  sometimes 
overwhelmed  by  the  needs  that  children  have... even  children  from  intact 
two-parent  families  have,  it  seems  to  me,  much  greater  need  than  they  had 
before....!  think  that  lots  of  kids  have  such  a  limited  time  with  their 
families  that  things  slide,  they  are  so  busy  involved  in  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing...  My  role  has  changed  a  lot,  I  don't  think  I  am  necessarily  a 
nurturer,  I  am  a  manager... There  seemed  to  be  more  time  for  teaching  and 
exploring  and  questioning  before  than  there  is  now. 

As  a  faculty  member,  Sara  is  seen  by  her  colleagues  as  a  leader.  She  has 

often  volunteered  to  take  on  challenging  tasks,  and  has  willingly  shared 

materials  she  has  designed,  such  as  rubrics  and  a  reading  assessment.  Sara  has 

served  on  the  Dyer  School  Improvement  Team  and  various  committees. 

She  considers  herself  to  be  a  naturally  reflective  person.  In  an  interview, 

Sara  defined  reflection  primarily  as  reflecting  on  action: 

Most  of  the  time  it  is  to  think  back  on  some  event  or  discussion  that  has 

occurred  in  order  to  promote  change,  in  myself  or  in  student  work. 

Sometimes  it's  just  to  wrap  things  up.  Yesterday  at  the  end  of  the  day  we 

discussed  what  we  liked  about  math  group,  what  would  you  change, 

what  would  you  add?  What  would  you  do  differently. .  .1  think  that's  my 

definition — to  think  as  a  catalyst  to  change. 
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Sara  said  she  is  constantly  reflecting  on  children's  responses,  how  an 
activity  went  and  what  she  might  do  next  to  help  children  understand  a 
particular  concept. 

I  love  to  have  kids  talk  and  explain  what  they  are  doing  and  why  it  makes 
sense  to  them... Blank  stares  cause  me  to  change  direction... and  ask 
questions.  When  the  children  ask  me  privately,  'What  are  we  supposed  to 
do?'  for  them  to  find  me  and  ask  me,  not  in  front  of  the  group,  makes  me 
know  that  there  was  some  kind  of  information  that  just  didn't  make  it  to 
them...  so  I  just  put  all  those  pieces  together  in  my  head  and... try  to 
figure  out,  as  I  prepare  for  next  time,  how  to  reiterate  this  without  making 
it  absolutely  boring,  but  say  it  again  in  a  different  way  so  that  it  sounds 
new  to  everybody  else  but  it  is  still  reinforcing  what  we  have  worked  on. 

Clearly  devoted  to  children's  learning,  Sara  is  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  their  intellectual  development  and  self-management.  Her  work  with 
children,  in  school  and  at  camp,  has  been  central  to  her  identity.  With  no  children 
at  home,  Sara  was  clearly  one  of  the  people  Nancy  was  referring  to  when  she 
talked  about  wishing  she  had  the  time  to  immerse  herself  in  thinking  about  and 
working  on  improving  curriculum  and  assessment.  Sara  spends  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  time,  in  and  out  of  school,  thinking  about  her  students  and  crafting 
her  teaching  practice. 

A  skilled  designer  of  learning  activities,  Sara  carefully  thinks  through  how 

to  present  ideas  to  her  students  in  ways  that  they  will  be  able  to  relate  them  to 

their  own  experience,  and  that  will  actively  engage  them.  "1  think  kids  learn  best 

by  doing  and  by  being  pretty  active  in  their  learning  instead  of  passive,  so  when 
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I  plan  things  I  try  to  figure  out  how  it  can  be  most  engaging. . .  moving  from  what 
is  familiar,  possible  familiar,  stretching  toward  the  unfamiliar...  A  lot  of  it  is 
enthusiastic  telling." 

According  to  Sara,  her  student  teaching  experience  in  one  classroom 
showed  her  what  not  to  do.  She  recounted  the  story  of  a  teacher  who  mapped 
out  an  eight-week  curriculum  unit  that  she  marched  through,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  many  children  were  unengaged  and  did  not  understand  what  they  were 
expected  to  be  learning. 

Impact  of  changes  in  the  school  on  the  teacher's  thinking  and  practice 

Sara  was  hired  by  Mary  Jo  in  1992,  the  principal's  first  year  at  Dyer. 
She  was  new,  I  was  new.  It  was  pretty  exciting.  We  were  pretty  energized. 
It's  been  delightful.  I've  never  worked  with  a  principal  who  was  so  eager 
to  help,  who  made  suggestions,  who  gave  you  written  notes  of 
praise... What  Mary  Jo  was  trying  to  set  as  the  agenda  here  was  so  on 
target  with  what  I  had  been  reading  about  and  wanting  to  try — or  my 
philosophy  in  the  first  place,  which  is  lots  of  things  that  I  create  or  mix  up, 
or  dream  up  lessons. ..I  can  do  things  loosey  goosey  pretty  well  and  can 
deal  with  the  unexpected... 

For  Sara,  Dyer's  agenda  was  highly  compatible  with  her  own  personal 
goals.  She  saw  Dyer  as  a  good  match  for  what  she  believed  was  important  and 
how  she  works  with  children,  and  as  a  place  where  she  could  learn  about  new 
ideas  and  practices  that  interested  her.  She  noted  that  the  development  of  new 
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habits  has  not  required  a  fundamental  rethinking  of  her  philosophy,  but  has 

contributed  to  the  refinement  of  her  practice. 

She  has  learned  to  incorporate  more  intentional  assessment  strategies  into 

her  teaching. 

I  do  it  more  often,  I  see  the  value  of  it  in  depth. . .  We  do  a  lot  orally, 
through  discussion...!  observe;  make  a  lot  of  observations  and  single  out 
kids  and  find  out  a  little  about  them... while  other  people  are  ...working 
on  something,  that  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  other  people  one 
at  a  time." 

Sara  has  also  tried  to  make  expectations  more  explicit  through  using 

models  and  developing  criteria  for  work  with  her  students.  It  was  also  evident  in 

classroom  observations  that  Sara  also  scans  children's  work  as  they  are  working, 

and  when  they  pass  it  in,  to  see  what  they  did  and  where  there  were  problems  or 

questions. 

She  has  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  documenting  students'  learning. 

I've  done  a  visual  display  on  a  board,  how  people  feel  about  something,  or 

how  something  went.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  just  barely  get  done  assessing 

one  thing  and  then  something  else  comes  along.  Some  of  it  is  mandates 

and  some  is  not.  Some  are  things  I  bring  on  myself,  and  I  feel  like  I  have  to 

have  something  to  show  how  we  studied  this.  I  find  myself  creating  things 

that  will  document  how  we've  learned,  even  though  we  have  not 

[produced  something  on  paper].  And  I  think  that  in  Kindergarten  through 

second  grade  it's  hard  to  document  because  all  of  them  don't  have  the 

skills  to  have  written  responses  to  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  or  to  fill  out  a 
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reflection  sheet  on  this  or  that.  So,  much  of  that  I  have  a  parent  do 
individually  because  I  don't  have  time...  It's  harder  for  them  to  write 
about  their  thinking  than  to  tell  you  what  they  know. 

Another  area  that  Sara  has  focused  on  is  building  metacognitive 
awareness  with  children  through  conversations  about  learning,  such  as  in  the 
following  example. 

You  throw  a  ball  back  and  forth  to  see  how  many  times  you  can  do  it  in  a 
certain  amount  of  time. ...So  what  happened  was,  it  was  two  people  and 
we  watched  them  do  it.  Actually,  you  bounce  back  between  you  and  every 
time  it  bounces  you  say  5, 10,  all  the  way  to  100  and  you  stop  to  see  how 
your  time  was.  And  then  say,  'Do  you  think  you  can  get  a  faster  time  the 
next  time?'  and  they  say,  'Yes.'  You  ask  'How?'  and  then  they  say  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  Right  then  they  can  tell  very  easily  how  you  can  change- 
stand  closer,  eye  contact,  and  so  on.  You  also  have  to  know  your  5's.  We 
talked  about  how  that  is  so  akin  to  doing  some  other  things.  It  was  like  a 
light  bulb  going  off  in  their  heads.  You  do  it  when  you  are  riding  a  bike, 
when  you  are  jumping  rope,  when  you  are  learning  to  swing,  you  just  get 
up  and  do  it  again  and  again  and  again.  And  the  same  is  true  with  math 
problems,  writing  and  learning  how  to  read.  All  of  a  sudden  you  see 
people  go,  'Okay,  I  can  do  that,'  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  real  and 
meaningful  and  they  could  do  it. 
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Sara  also  very  deliberately  uses  challenging  vocabulary  with  her  students. 
It's  very  intentional.  I'll  use  a  word  over  and  over  again,  like  'observation.' 
Hopefully,  if  I  use  it  on  a  worksheet  next  week,  no  one  will  ask,  'What's 
this  mean?'  ...  I  think  kids  like  words,  I  think  kids  like  to  know  things  and 
like  other  people  to  know  that  they  know  things.  So,  if  I  give  them  big 
words  that  they  haven't  heard  before  then  they  in  turn  can  use  those 
words.  I  think  words  are  powerful,  that's  the  bottom  line.  1  think  there  are 
lots  of  wonderful,  wonderful  words  and  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  menu 
so  that  they  have  more  than  one  choice  when  they  are  trying  to  explain 
[something]. 

The  project:  graphing 

In  this  project,  Sara  chose  to  focus  on  an  ambitious  'two-layered" 
graphing  unit  with  second  graders,  in  which  they  would  be  making  and 
interpreting  graphs.  A  large  survey  and  graphing  project  involving  groups  of 
children  in  different  ways  was  also  part  of  the  plan. 

The  1-2  multi-age  team  groups  children  by  ability  for  mathematics  once  a 

week,  while  math  is  taught  in  home  groups  the  other  four  days.  In  this  project, 

second  graders  in  the  advanced  math  group  collected  data  and  displayed  it  in 

graph  form.  There  were  two  strands;  1)  individual  work  on  data  collection  and 

graph  making,  and  2)  a  school-wide  favorite  fairy  tale  survey  for  which  the  class 

was  divided  onto  three  groups  that  each  did  one  step  of  the  process.  The  three 

groups  worked  on  consecutive  phases:  a)  collecting  data  on  adults'  first,  second 

and  third  choices  from  a  list  of  fairy  tales;  b)  tabulating  the  results  including 

weighting  responses;  and  c)  production  of  a  pictograph  displaying  the  results. 
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Each  class  session  included  whole-class  engagement  in  a  presentation  and  group 
activity  and  discussion,  explanation  of  group  and  individual  tasks,  and  work  on 
those  tasks. 

The  1-2  team  had  been  studying  fairy  tales,  thus  the  topic  for  the  big 
graphing  project.  Through  this  activity,  Sara  wanted  her  students  to  learn  "the 
function  of  a  graph,  why  they  are  useful,  where  they  need  them  and  why,  how  to 
create  a  graph,  how  to  read  and  gather  information  looking  at  a  graph,  and  why 
they  are  important." 

Following  is  a  chronology  of  activities: 
Day  1 

a)  Introduction  to  graphing  project  (overview). 

b)  Introduction  to  graphing  through  a  floor  graph  activity.  Children  chose 

c)  the  food  they  would  most  like  to  have  for  dinner,  and  put  a  marker  in  the 
appropriate  column  on  a  large  floor  graph.  Observations  and  discussion 
followed,  then  they  did  two  other  graphs  of  favorite  outdoor  activities  and 
pets  children  would  like  to  have. 

d)  c.  Introduction  of  the  fairy  tale  survey  and  graphing  project. 

e)  The  class  was  organized  into  three  groups  of  seven.  The  first  would  survey 
adults  in  the  school  about  their  favorite  fairy  tales.  The  second  group  would 
tabulate  the  data,  assigning  weighting  values  to  first,  second  and  third 
choices.  The  third  group  would  make  a  pictograph  to  display  the  results. 

f)  The  fairy  tale  survey  group  (phase  I)  distributed  and  explained  the  survey  to 
adults  in  the  building  while  the  other  14  students  worked  on  a  graphing 
activity  in  the  classroom.  Set  up  at  three  stations,  their  task  was  to  look  at  a 
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graph,  make  up  a  title  and  questions,  e.g.,  "Favorite  Pets:"  How  many  people 
chose  dogs?  Which  pet  had  the  most  choices?  Which  pet  was  chosen  the 
fewest  times? 
Day  2 

a)  Whole  group  introduction  to  the  day. 

b)  Why  are  graphs  important?  What  m.akes  a  good  graph?  Looking  at  three 
teacher-made  examples,  a  discussion  of  the  first  questions  (Why  are  graphs 
important?)  is  followed  by  observations  about  the  three  graphs  (They  all  have 
titles,  the  second  one  is  sloppy,  etc.) 

c)  Then  a  set  of  criteria  for  good  graphs  was  generated  and  recorded  by  the 
teacher. 

d)  Introduction/  demonstration-  vacation  destinations  survey  of  all  students  in 
class. 

e}   Phase  2  group  (fairy  tale  graph)  compiled  data  from  survey  while  other 

students  conducted  their  vacation  surveys. 
Day  3 

a)  Introduction  to  the  day. 

b)  Reflection  forms-  students  responded  to  teacher-developed  questions. 

c)  Teacher  reviewed  fairy  tale  project  tasks  and  explained  weighting,  using 
swim  team  competition  as  an  example. 

d)  Class  did  fairy  tale  survey,  displaying  choices  on  a  large  table  on  the  board, 
then  counted  first  second  and  third  choices  for  each  tale  by  weighted  value 
(five,  three  and  one  point)  and  tabulated  and  recorded  results.  Discussion  of 
results. 
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e)    Introduction  and  demonstration  of  bar  graph  on  dotted  graph  paper  using 
ruler  to  connect  dots.  Students  determined  topic.  Task  for  the  day  was  to 
determine  topic  and  six  choices,  e.g.,  What  is  your  favorite  sport?  Basketball, 
baseball,  soccer,  football,  etc. 

Day  4 

a)  Introduction  to  the  day. 

b)  Review  of  weighting  concept,  using  children's  fairy  tale  survey;  and  review 
of  criteria  for  a  good  graph. 

c)  Class  worked  on  their  bar  graphs  while  Fairy  Tales  phase  3  group  made 

d)  pictograph. 
Day  5 

Due  to  scheduling  conflicts,  day  5  was  not  observed.  According  to  the  teacher, 
the  day  was  structured  as  follows: 

a)  Introduction  to  the  day. 

b)  Review  and  discussion  of  fairy  tale  pictograph. 

c)  Discussion  of  graphs,  where  they  are  seen  and  used  in  every  day  life,  what 
makes  a  good  graph  and  why  graphs  are  important. 

Day  6 

a)   Reflections  -  written  and  discussion 

Each  session  followed  a  pattern:  an  introduction  to  the  day's  activities;  a 
whole-group  activity  and  discussion;  then  a  task  in  which  children  worked  on 
either  an  individual  graphing  task  or  one  of  the  group  tasks  on  the  larger  fairy 
tale  graphing  project.  Formal  reflections  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
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session,  in  which  children  did  written  reflections  in  response  to  the  teacher's 
prompts  on  a  form;  and  finally,  in  a  whole-  group  conversation  in  the  last 


session. 


Sara's  introduction  of  the  graphing  project  to  the  students  was  well 

designed  and  engaging.  The  group  sat  in  a  horseshoe  on  the  floor  and  she 

began  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  activity  and  then  laid  out  a  large  plastic  floor 

graph  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  Colored  chips  in  bowls  were  arranged  at  the 

head  of  the  graph. 

S:  In  a  nninute,  not  yet,  what  would  you  choose  to  have  for  dinner  if  the 
choices  were  spaghetti,  hot  dogs,  macaroni  and  cheese,  or  fish  sticks?  If 
you  would  choose  spaghetti,  please  walk  and  get  a  red  marker  and  put  it 
In  the  spaghetti  column. 
(Four  children  choose  spaghetti.) 

S:  See  how  they  have  arranged  them  consecutively?  (pause)  What  does 
that  mean,  consecutively? 
Child:  They  put  them  one  after  another. 

S:  Yes,  they  are  in  order,  one  after  the  other.  They  didn't  leave  any 
spaces.  Nice  job.  (pause)  How  about  macaroni  and  cheese? 
(Ten  children  get  up  and  put  yellow  markers  in  the  next  column.) 
S:  If  your  meal  choice  would  be  hot  dogs. 
(Two  children  choose  hot  dogs.) 
S:  And  fish  sticks. 

(Four  children  place  green  markers  in  the  last  column.) 
S:  Now,  there  are  a  couple  of  questions  here.  Is  this  a  contest? 
Children:  No. 

S:  Have  we  gathered  some  information  though? 
Children:  Yes. 

S:  Who  can  make  an  observation  or  a  comment  about  the  information? 
(Several  hands  shoot  up.) 

S:  Megan,  what's  an  observation  or  a  comment  that  you  have? 
Megan:  That  yellow,  that  macaroni  and  cheese  has  the  most  and  hot  dogs 
has  the  least. 

S:  There  you  go,  most  and  least.  Those  are  great  words.  Okay , 

what  comment  do  you  want  to  make? 
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In  the  discussion,  children  noted  observations  such  as: 

"  Spaghetti  and  fish  sticks  have  the  same  amount." 

"  Everything  got  to  the  second  row  or  more." 

"  If  you  doubled  hot  dogs,  you'd  get  the  same  as  fish  sticks." 

"  If  you  take  half  of  spaghetti,  you'd  have  the  same  as  hot  dogs." 

Sara  made  the  observatic-n  that  the  total  for  macaroni  and  cheese  was  the 

same  as  all  of  the  other  choices  combined. 

The  second  graph  the  group  made  was  on  favorite  after-school  activities. 
Children  chose  roller-blading,  bike  riding,  trampoline  jumping  or  jumping 
rope.  Again,  they  made  observations  and  then  Sara  asked  them  to  think  of 
questions  they  could  ask  about  the  data  displayed.  Children  asked: 
"Which  two  columns  are  the  same?" 
"How  much  are  there  all  together?" 
"Which  two  go  in  order?"  (jump  roping  2,  bike  riding  3) 

A  third  graph  was  generated  with  children  choosing  the  pet  they  would 
most  like  to  have:  bird,  dog,  lizard  or  cat.  They  then  framed  questions  about  this 
graph. 
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Following  the  floor  graph  making,  Sara  explained  the  study  the  class 
would  be  doing  over  the  next  several  weeks.  In  introducing  the  fairy  tale  graphing 
project,  she  made  reference  to  the  fairy  tales  they  had  been  reading  and  asked  if 
anyone  remembered  one  of  the  other  teachers  wondering  which  fairy  tale  was 
most  popular  in  the  school.  This  is  where  the  idea  for  this  project  had  come  from. 
She  explained  in  detail  the  process  of  collecting,  calculating  and  graph  making, 
which  groups  of  seven  children  would  be  doing  in  three  consecutive  phases.  She 
had  written  detailed  instructions  for  each  phase  of  the  project,  which  she 
distributed  to  the  class.  The  class  reviewed  this  information  in  detail,  with  Sara 
asking  a  child  to  read  the  directions  for  each  step  before  it  was  discussed. 

The  word  data  had  been  used  in  the  earlier  discussion.  Here  she 

introduced  survey,  relating  it  to  the  group  graphing  activities  the  children  had  just 

completed,  and  then  chronological  order,  each  time  asking  a  child  to  explain  the 

term  in  their  own  words  before  she  elaborated  and  provided  an  example  or 

connected  it  to  something  they  had  done  before. 

S:  These  seven  friends  in  Phase  3  will  be  putting  the  totals  in 

chronological  order.  We  talked  about  that  earlier  in  the  day,  does  anyone 

rerr,ember  what  that  word  means? 

Child:  In  alphabetical  order? 

S:  It's  like  alphabetical  order,  but  with  numbers.  (She  writes  a  series  of 

two-digit  numbers  on  the  board.)  Who  can  put  these  numbers  in 

chronological  order?  (  She  writes  59-52-61-55) 

Child:  52  (pause),  55  (pause),  59,  (pause),  61. 

S:  That's  right,  Jason.  Thank  you  for  waiting  for  me  to  write  each  one 

down.  You  have  put  these  numbers  in  chronological  order,  from  the  lowest 

to  the  highest. 

Following  review  of  the  fairy  tale  graphing  project,  Sara  explained  the 
Individual  graph  activity  for  the  day,  again  in  great  detail.  She  demonstrated  the 
task,  providing  examples.  The  children  were  to  look  at  a  graph  at  each  of  four 
stations  and  determine  an  appropriate  title  and  three  questions  that  could  be 
asked  about  each  graph.  The  phase  1  group  gathered  at  the  back  table  with  Sara 
and  then  set  out  with  their  surveys,  while  the  others  got  paper  and  pencils  and 
went  to  tables  to  work  on  their  assignment  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
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During  the  second  session  a  week  later,  Sara  began  with  an  oven/iew  of 
the  day's  work.  She  then  taped  two  sentence  strips  on  the  chalkboard:  "Why  are 
graphs  important?"  and  "What  makes  a  good  graph?"  She  then  posted  three 
large  graphs  that  she  had  made:  a  bar  graph  showing  kinds  of  pets;  a  line  graph 
displaying  highest  daily  temperature  in  April  and  another  bar  graph  of  cookie 
choices;  and  labeled  them  1 ,  2  and  3. 

Sara  started  by  asking  the  children  what  they  thought  the  purpose  of  a 
graph  was.  Two  girls  responded,  "It  makes  it  easier  to  understand  it,"  and  "It 
helps  people  know  something."  Sara  affirmed  these  responses,  then  read  the 
definition  of  a  graph  from  an  encyclopedia.  This  was  followed  by  children's 
observations  of  the  three  graphs.  Some  of  their  comments  were: 

•  One  and  three  have  neat  lines. 

•  The  second  one  is  not  easy  to  understand,  the  lines  are  going  in  and  out. 

•  They  didn't  go  out  of  the  lines  with  the  colors. 

•  Number  one  has  the  colors  in  the  same  direction. 

•  There  are  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  graphs. 

•  On  the  second  one,  you  can  hardly  read  the  letters,  they  are  sloppy. 

•  It  helps  you  understand  when  there  are  different  colors. 

•  Writing  sideways  is  hard  to  read. 

•  (Referring  to  temperature  graph,  which  starts  at  30  degrees  and  uses 
increments  of  five)  It's  hard  to  tell  what  the  numbers  are,  it  doesn't  go  one- 
two-three. 

Sara  then  asked  them  "What  makes  a  good  graph?  These  are  the  criteria 
you  will  use  when  you  make  a  graph  later  today."  She  prompted  the  children 
several  times,  as  they  generated  a  list  of  criteria,  and  she  summarized  them  on 
the  board: 

•  Color  each  column  neatly 

-  different  colors 

-  stay  inside  the  lines 

-  color  in  one  direction 

•  Make  numbers  on  the  left  to  represent  quantities 
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Objects  along  the  bottom 

Print  neatly 

Title 


Sara  pressed  the  children  to  be  specific,  such  as  in  the  following 

interchange. 

J:  Make  the  graph  understandable,  like  good  quality. 

S:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

J:  Like  the  one  on  the  left,  number  one  and  the  third  one,  that's  quality  and 

the  second  one  isn't  quality. 

S:  If  I  asked  you  to  name  one  specific  thing  that  would  made  number  one 

or  number  three  high  quality,  something  that's  not  listed  here,  what  would 

you  say  makes  them  good  graphs? 

J:Um. 

S:  Think  about  what  David  just  said  about  the  cookie  graph. 

J:  The  letters  are  messy. 

S:  How  can  you  say  that  in  a  way  that  would  help  us  make  a  good  graph? 

J:  I  don't  know. 

S:  Print 

J  and  others:  Print  neatly! 

Sara  then  focused  on  the  temperature  graph,  telling  the  children  that  they 

had  not  looked  at  a  line  graph  before,  but  she  wanted  them  to  see  one  and 

understand  how  to  read  it.  She  explained  its  construction  and  asked  "What  was 

the  high  temperature  of  the  day  on  April  22"^?" 

Child:  53. 

S:  This  graph  counts  by  fives,  how  could  you  tell? 

Child:  Because  it  was  half  way  between  50  and  55. 

The  conversation  about  the  line  graph  continued,  and  Sara  noted  that  the 
lines  between  the  points  were  straight,  they  had  been  connected  with  a  ruler. 
She  demonstrated  this,  then  turned  to  the  next  task,  a  survey  of  preferred 
vacation  destinations.  The  children  were  to  survey  every  member  of  the  class 
about  whether  they  would  prefer  to  go  to  Florida,  Hawaii,  Alaska  or  California. 
They  were  then  to  tally  the  choices  and  create  a  bar  graph  on  graph  paper  to 
display  the  results.  A  demonstration  of  the  data  collection  was  done  for  the  whole 
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group,  surveying  the  children  who  would  be  working  on  the  fairy  tale  project  that 
day  and  who  would  thus  not  be  available  for  the  vacation  survey. 

Most  of  the  children  set  to  work  on  their  vacation  surveys  while  the  Phase 
2  group  gathered  at  the  back  table  with  Sara  to  begin  tabulating  the  results  of  the 
fairy  tale  survey.  She  grouped  them  in  two  and  three  member  teams  and 
distributed  the  response  sheets  among  the  teams.  After  explaining  how  to  assign 
point  values  to  each  response  (five  points  for  first  choice,  three  points  for  second 
choice  and  one  point  for  third  choice)  and  record  the  figures  on  a  tally  sheet,  the 
children  began  this  task.  Three  girls  working  together  took  turns  reading  the 
responses,  assigning  point  values  and  recording  the  information  on  their  tally 
sheet.  They  had  no  difficulty  with  recording  points  or  adding  the  figures. 

A  pair  of  boys  also  worked  smoothly  through  the  recording  and 

computation.  When  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  and  why,  they 

confidently  explained  the  procedure  and  proudly  showed  me  how  they  had 

transcribed  the  points  for  first,  second  and  third  choices. 

T:  If  Mrs.  Mullin  said  Rapunzel  was  her  first  choice,  we'd  write  a  '5'  and  if 

Cinderella  was  her  second  choice,  we'd  write  a  '3,'  and  if  it  was  the  last 

choice,  we'd  write  a  '1 .'  And  now  we  have  to  add  all  of  these  up. 

D:  How  come  you  gave  them  those  numbers,  5,  3  and  1  ? 

T:  Umm  (looks  at  J). 

J:  If  you  like  it  the  most,  you  put  a  '5'  next  to  it,  if  you  like  it  the  second 

most  you  put  a  '3,'  and  if  you  don't  really  like  it,  you  put  a  '1 .' 

D:  You're  giving  them  different  points? 

T:  Yeah,  giving  it  points  for  the  best. 

D:  Okay.  What  happens  when  you  add  them  up? 

T:  We're  going  to  see  how  much  the  points  are  worth. 

D:  And  what  will  that  tell  you? 

T:  It  will  tell  us  how  many  people  like  each  fairy  tale. 

D:  How  many  people? 

T:  Yeah,  like  we  did  each  teacher. 

D:  Okay,  so  it  will  tell  you,  like,  five  people  like  the  Emperor's  New 

Clothes? 

T:  Well,  you  do  it  like  this,  like  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears  has  four, 

'cause  there  were  four  numbers. 

D:  Four  numbers?  So  that  will  tell  you  how  many  people  like  Goldilocks 

(pause)  but  they  have  different  numbers — there's  a  three,  two  ones  and  a 

five. 
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T:  Yeah.  Because  if  it  was  your  first  choice  it  would  be  5,  if  it  was  your 

second  choice,  3,  and  if  it  was  your  last  choice,  it  would  be  a  1 . 

D:  Okay,  but  you're  telling  me  two  different  things  here.  It'll  tell  you  how 

many  people  like  Goldilocks,  and  then  you've  got  different  points. 

T:  Jason,  you've  got  to  handle  this.  I'm  confused. 

J:  Me  too. 

D:  Why  don't  you  finish  adding  it  up  and  maybe  you'll  be  able  to  sort  it  out. 

T:  Good  idea. 

The  boys  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  totaling  points  for  each  fairy  tale.  At 
one  point,  they  had  a  brief  argument  about  whether  a  number  plus  zero  is  zero  or 
the  number;  but  the  topic  of  what  would  happen  next,  or  the  purpose  of  the 
calculations,  did  not  come  up.  They  competently  carried  out  the  concrete  tasks  of 
assigning  values  and  calculating  totals,  but  showed  no  awareness  of 
understanding  the  abstract  concept  of  weighted  values. 

The  following  week's  session  got  off  to  a  late  start  due  to  a  fire  drill.  Sara 
had  prepared  a  reflection  sheet,  on  which  she  asked  the  children  to  respond  to 
some  prompts:  "What  is  a  graph?"  and  "  Why  do  we  use  graphs?  "They  worked 
on  this  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  start  of  class.  She  then  gathered  them  together 
on  the  floor  to  review  the  work  that  had  been  done  so  far  on  the  fairy  tale  graph 
and  talk  about  weighting. 

Sara  began  the  weighting  discussion  by  asking  how  many  of  the  children 
had  ever  been  in  a  race.  She  then  told  a  story  about  her  own  experience  on  a 
high  school  swim  team.  She  described  a  swim  meet  in  which  she  swam  in  the 
butterfly  competition,  drawing  on  the  board  the  lanes  and  scores  for  home  and 
away  team  members. 
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Sara  explained,  "It's  not  just  important  who  comes  in  first.  The  others 
count  too,  they  get  points.  First  place  got  10  points,  second  place  got  7,  third  got 
five,  fourth  got  3  and  fifth  place  got  1  point.  How  many  points  did  the  team  get?" 
(She  and  the  children  add  aloud  as  she  points  to  each  number).  "Even  though 
the  away  team  got  first  place,  did  they  get  the  most  points  in  the  event?  No." 
(She  relates  this  back  to  the  fairy  tale  survey). 

Some  of  the  boys  offered  explanations  of  scoring  in  NASCAR 
competitions,  describing  how  one  could  gain  and  lose  points,  and  "go  bankrupt." 

Sara  continued,  explaining  that  she  wants  them  to  "see  what  it  looks  like 
when  you  weight  something."  Using  blue,  red  and  yellow  ribbons  cut  from 
construction  paper,  the  class  then  does  a  fairy  tale  survey  of  its  own.  They  put 
glue  on  the  back  of  the  ribbons  and  choose  their  first,  second  and  third  favorite 
from  a  list  of  five  fairy  tales  by  placing  the  ribbons  in  the  appropriate  column  on  a 
large  paper  chart  Sara  has  taped  on  the  board.  Once  choices  have  been  made, 
Sara  asks,  "Does  this  tell  us  what  people's  first  choices  are?"  Some  children 
respond,  "Yes,"  others  say  "  No." 

S:  How  are  we  going  to  know  what  the  first  choice  is? 
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She  led  the  class  In  counting  for  each  fairy  tale,  first  by  5's  for  the  first 
choices,  then  by  3's  and  then  by  1's.  She  recorded  the  total  at  the  top  of  each 
column. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Sleeping  Beauty 

1 

1 

4 

Snow  White 

0 

2 

4 

Cinderella 

5 

1 

1 

Magic  Fish 

6 

3 

3 

Rapunzel 

4 

8 

5 

GingerbreadBoy 

4 

5 

3 

Sara  asked  the  group  for  observations. 

Child:  Rapunzel  has  the  most. 

S:  Does  that  mean  the  most  people  picked  Rapunzel  as  their  first  choice? 

Child:  No. 

S:  So  even  though  Magic  Fish  had  more  first  choices  picks,  Rapunzel  was 

the  first  overall. 

Sara  then  switched  focus  io  the  task  for  the  day,  to  make  a  bar  graph 
using  dotted  graph  paper  and  a  ruler.  She  demonstrated  connecting  points  with  a 
ruler,  then  explained  that  children  are  to  think  of  a  question  and  several  choices 
that  people  may  choose  in  answer  to  the  question.  They  will  sun/ey  seven 
classmates,  tabulate  the  results  and  make  a  graph  to  display  them. 
Examples  Included  favorite  sports,  favorite  animals,  and  favorite  Ice  cream 
flavors.  Today,  they  will  think  of  their  questions  and  six  choices.  Children  got 
started  on  this,  but  there  was  not  time  for  the  phase  3  fairy  tale  group  to  meet. 

Sara  commented  about  the  day's  lesson  that  "It  was  Important  for  them  to 
understand  weighting  before  phase  3  happened,  and  it  doesn't  matter  when 
phase  3  happens,  it  just  has  to  happen  last." 

On  the  fourth  day,  Sara  began  with  an  overview  and  then  returned  to  the 
topic  of  weighting.  They  reviewed  the  fairy  tale  survey  the  class  had  done  the 
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week  before,  and  discussed  the  weighting  of  the  choices  and  the  meaning  of  the 

results. 

S:  Do  the  numbers  at  the  top  tell  us  what  people's  first  choice  was? 
Children:  No. 

S:  Let's  talk  about  weighting,  what  does  it  mean — Travis,  give  it  a  try. 
T:  It  means  that  something  is  more  than  something  else. 

A  review  of  the  surveys  and  graphing  activities  begun  by  the  class  the 
week  before  followed,  with  references  to  the  ingredients  for  a  good  graph.  The 
phase  3  group  moved  to  the  library  area  of  the  classroom  while  the  others  went 
to  work  on  their  bar  graphs. 

The  phase  3  group  laid  out  a  large  roll  of  bulletin  board  paper  and  Sara 
demonstrated  how  they  would  measure  for  the  lines  on  the  graph  with  yardsticks. 
This  group  worked  diligently  to  mark  off  six-inch  segments  and  connect  their 
marks  with  marker  lines.  Finding  the  space  too  cramped,  Sara  moved  the  group 
into  the  hall  and  continued  to  supervise  the  work  of  producing  a  pictograph 
showing  the  fairy  tale  survey  results.  Labels  with  the  names  of  the  fairy  tales 
were  glued  at  the  base  of  each  column,  in  descending  order  of  popularity.  Then, 
using  a  master  sheet  of  the  results  of  the  survey  that  Sara  had  prepared  from  the 
numbers  the  phase  2  group  had  tallied,  they  counted  out  hexagon  shapes,  each 
representing  two,  for  each  fairy  tale.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  had  23  points.  Sara 
asked  what  they  needed  to  do  to  show  23.  A  boy  suggested,  "Cut  it  in  half,  it's 
odd." 

Back  in  the  classroom,  children  collected  data  and  began  work  on  their 
graphs.  Using  dotted  paper,  they  used  rulers  to  connect  the  dots  to  make  their 
bar  graphs.  One  boy  puzzled  about  how  he  could  show  that  he  had  29  points  for 
one  sports  team,  when  his  graph  only  had  14  increments.  His  solution  was  to  add 
two  more  rows,  rather  than  to  count  by  twos. 

Sara  wondered,  after  this  class,  if  it  would  have  helped  the  children 
working  on  their  bar  graphs  to  have  a  model  for  this  graph,  as  they  had  for  the 
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others.  It  also  would  have  been  helpful,  she  thought,  for  the  children  to  see  her 

make  this  graph. 

This  is  our  fourth  week,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  have,  or  most 
of  them  should  have  a  pretty  good  mental  image  of  what  a  good  graph 
looks  like,  and  whether  it  meets  the  criteria  or  not...  This  exemplar  thing,  I 
go  round  and  round  about  it.  A  lot  of  people  are  visual  learners,  and  if  you 
don't  see  a  product  before  you  actually  start,  it  can  be  overwhelming." 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sessions  were  not  observed,  due  to  scheduling 
conflicts.  Sara  reported  afterward  that  they  talked  about  the  fairy  tale  pictograph 
and  worked  on  finishing  up  their  graphs.  The  following  week,  they  worked  on 
their  written  reflections,  played  games  and  talked  about  how  the  project  had 
gone. 


Discussion 

Sara  carefully  designed  and  presented  the  steps  of  this  complex  graphing 

unit,  with  its  two  overlapping  parts:  the  individual  work  on  graphs,  and  the  fairy 
tale  graph.  She  incorporated  a  variety  of  strategies  for  scaffolding  children's 
understanding  of  and  ability  to  create  and  read  graphs: 

•  using  models  and  active  demonstrations  for  the  creation  of  and 
interpretation  of  several  kinds  of  graphs; 

•  building  shared  language,  and  introducing  and  challenging  vocabulary; 

•  providing  tools  for  children  to  check  their  work  through  developing  and 
displaying  criteria  for  good  graphs;  and 

•  relating  the  work  to  the  children's  experiences  and  interests. 
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Several  aspects  of  the  whole-class  activities  were  striking.  First,  the  teacher 

presented  information  and  the  activities  with  great  clarity,  patiently  explaining, 

citing  examples  from  the  children's  own  experiences,  and  introducing  new  terms 

relevant  to  their  work. 

S:  In  a  minute,  not  yet,  what  would  you  choose  to  have  for  dinner  if  the 
choices  were  spaghetti,  hot  dogs,  macaroni  and  cheese,  or  fish  sticks?  If 
you  would  choose  spaghetti,  please  walk  and  get  a  red  marker  and  put  it 
in  the  spaghetti  column. 
(Four  children  choose  spaghetti.) 

S:  See  how  they  have  arranged  them  consecutively?  (pause)  What  does 
that  mean,  consecutively? 
Child:  They  put  them  one  after  another. 

S:  Yes,  they  are  in  order,  one  after  the  other.  They  didn't  leave  any  spaces. 
Nice  job.  (pause)  How  about  macaroni  and  cheese? 
(Ten  children  get  up  and  put  yellow  markers  in  the  next  column.) 
S:  If  your  meal  choice  would  be  hot  dogs. 
(Two  children  choose  hot  dogs.) 
S:  And  fish  sticks. 

(Four  children  place  green  markers  in  the  last  column.) 
S:  Now,  there  are  a  couple  of  questions  here.  Is  this  a  contest? 
Children:  No. 

S:  Have  we  gathered  some  information  though? 
Children:  Yes. 

S:  Who  can  make  an  observation  or  a  comment  about  the  information? 
(Several  hands  shoot  up.) 

S:  Megan,  what's  an  observation  or  a  comment  that  you  have? 
Megan:  That  yellow,  that  macaroni  and  cheese  has  the  most  and  hot  dogs 
has  the  least. 

S:  There  you  go,  most  and  least.  Those  are  great  words.  Okay ,  what 

comment  do  you  want  to  make? 

The  teacher  balanced  presentation,  discussion  and  active  involvement  in 
activities,  and  she  was  respectful  and  used  humor  in  her  interactions  with  the 
class.  The  students  were  very  attentive  most  of  the  time,  physically  leaning 
toward  their  teacher  when  she  used  a  new  word  or  asked  a  question.  They  were 
eager  to  place  their  markers  on  the  graphs,  to  make  observations  and  to  respond 
to  questions.  Sara  noted  during  our  review  of  the  videotape,  that  she  practices 
using  theatre  techniques  to  make  the  work  as  interesting  to  the  children  as 
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possible.  She  was  artfully  in  control  of  the  situation,  and  knows  how  to  frame  the 
information  and  pace  the  activities  to  create  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  interest. 
She  also  was  highly  aware  of  each  child,  tuned  into  their  responses  through  facial 
expressions  and  body  language,  as  well  as  to  their  verbal  responses.  One  could 
imagine  the  tape  of  this  first  session  being  used  as  an  exemplar  with  pre-service 
teachers. 

But  in  the  fairy  tale  graph  project,  would  the  students  understand  the 
concept  of  assigning  different  values  to  the  first,  second  and  third  choices?  When 
Sara  was  explaining  the  process  of  tallying  the  results  of  the  survey,  puzzlement 
was  apparent  in  some  of  the  children's  faces.  "They  don't  get  this  yet,  but  they 
will,"  commented  Sara  while  viewing  the  videotape.  "I  think  it's  within  their 
grasp  and  I  think  that,  not  ad  nauseum,  but  that  multiple  attempts,  tries  and 
challenges  will  allow  them  to  experiment  and  come  to  conclusions  and  organize 
things  in  their  minds." 

It  was  apparent  that  while  children  tabulating  the  data  from  the  fairy  tale 

survey  could  competently  handle  the  procedural  ask  at  hand,  they  did  not 

understand  the  concept  of  weighted  value,  as  seen  in  the  following  excerpted 

discussion  of  two  boys  working  together  as  I  prompted  them  to  explain  what 

they  were  doing. 

T:  If  Mrs.  Mullin  said  Rapunzel  was  her  first  choice,  we'd  write  a  '5'  and  if 

Cinderella  was  her  second  choice,  we'd  write  a  '3,'  and  if  it  was  the  last 

choice,  we'd  write  a  '1.'  And  now  we  have  to  add  all  of  these  up. 

D:  How  come  you  gave  them  those  numbers,  5, 3  and  1? 

T:  Umm  (looks  at  J) 

J:  If  you  like  it  the  most,  you  put  a  '5'  next  to  it,  if  you  like  it  the  second 

most  you  put  a  '3,'  and  if  you  don't  really  like  it,  you  put  a  '1.' 

D:  You're  giving  them  different  points? 

T:  Yeah,  giving  it  points  for  the  best. 

D:  Okay.  What  happens  when  you  add  them  up? 
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T;  We're  going  to  see  how  much  the  points  are  worth. 

D:  And  what  will  that  tell  you? 

T:  It  will  tell  us  how  many  people  like  each  fairy  tale. 

D:  How  many  people? 

T:  Yeah,  like  we  did  each  teacher. 

D:  Okay,  so  it  will  tell  you,  like,  five  people  like  the  Emperor's  New 

Clothes? 

T:  Well,  you  do  it  like  this,  like  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears  has  four, 

'cause  there  were  four  numbers. 

D:  Four  numbers?  So  that  will  tell  you  how  many  people  like  Goldilocks 

(pause)  but  they  have  different  numbers — there's  a  three,  two  ones  and  a 

five. 

T:  Yeah.  Because  if  it  was  your  first  choice  it  would  be  5,  if  it  was  your 

second  choice,  3,  and  if  it  was  your  last  choice,  it  would  be  a  1. 

D:  Okay,  but  you're  telling  me  two  different  things  here.  It'll  tell  you  how 

many  people  like  Goldilocks,  and  then  you've  got  different  points. 

T:  Jason,  you've  got  to  handle  this.  I'm  confused. 

J:  Me  too. 

D:  Why  don't  you  finish  adding  it  up  and  maybe  you'll  be  able  to  sort  it 

out. 

T:  Good  idea. 

The  boys  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  totaling  points  for  each  fairy  tale.  At 
one  point,  they  had  a  brief  argument  about  whether  a  number  plus  zero  is 
zero  or  the  number;  but  the  topic  of  what  would  happen  next,  or  the 
purpose  of  the  calculations,  did  not  come  up. 

In  reviewing  the  videotape  of  this  interchange,  I  asked  Sara  how  she  knew 
that  this  project  would  come  together  and  the  children  would  understand  what 
they  were  doing.  She  responded, 

I  have  my  fingers  crossed,  I  don't  really  know.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea.  I 
think  it's  an  innate  feeling  about  them  as  learners,  I've  known  most  of 
them  for  two  years...  I  think  I've  done  something  similar  in  that  I  kind  of 
drop  clues,  questions  along  the  way — till  I  get  to  the,  not  the  big  shebang 
or  anything,  but  until  they  have  a  chance  to  kind  of  come  to  the  conclusion 
by  themselves.  It's  not  necessarily  experiential,  but,  what  I'm  hoping  for  is 
that  if  I  set  it  up  right,  that  they'll  come  to  the  conclusion  or  come  to  some 
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understandings,  without  me  actually  explicitly  telling  them.  That's  my 
goal...  I  think  the  way  I  know  it's  going  to  come  together  is  I'll  just  keep 
going  until  it  does.  I  can  extend  it,  this  way  [horizontally]...  I  know  it's 
going  to  take  a  couple  of  times  for  ...several  people. . .  to  understand  what  I 
mean  by  weighting,  so  I  think  what  I'll  have  to  do  is  to  do  an  example  in 
front  of  them,  taking  a  simple  survey...  and  compiling  that  information 
and  making  it  real  in  a  picture  was,  to  [relate  it  to]  something  they're 
really  interested  in... 

Subsequent  whole-class  sessions  included  explanations,  such  as  the 

swimming  competition,  and  activities  such  as  the  children's  own  fairy  tale 

survey,  intended  to  scaffold  the  children's  understanding  of  this  abstract 

concept.  In  the  third  class  session,  Sara  used  a  swim  meet  example: 

Sara  began  the  weighting  discussion  by  asking  how  many  of  the  children 
had  ever  been  in  a  race.  She  then  told  a  story  about  her  own  experience  on 
a  high  school  swim  team.  She  described  a  swim  meet  in  which  she  swam 
in  the  butterfly  competition,  drawing  on  the  board  the  lanes  and  scores  for 
home  and  away  team  members. 
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Sara  explained,  It's  not  just  important  who  comes  in  first.  The 
others  count  too,  they  get  points.  First  place  got  10  points,  second  place 
got  7,  third  got  five,  fourth  got  3  and  fifth  place  got  1  point.  How  many 
points  did  the  team  get?  (She  and  the  children  add  aloud  as  she  points  to 
each  number).  Even  though  the  away  team  got  first  place,  did  they  get  the 
most  points  in  the  event?  No.  (She  relates  this  back  to  the  fairy  tale 
survey). 

Some  of  the  boys  offered  explanations  of  scoring  in  NASCAR 
competitions,  describing  how  one  could  gain  and  lose  points,  and  "go 
bankrupt." 

Sara  was  adept  at  picking  up  on  children's  responses  in  group 
discussions.  She  reflected  on  what  children  had  said  and  done  and  used  this  to 
thoughtfully  shape  her  planning  for  the  next  session.  But  because  the  fairy  tale 
graphing  project  required  heavy  teacher  scaffolding,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  observe  and  coach  children  working  on  their  individual  graphs. 
The  feedback  that  children  received  was  largely  in  whole-group  discussions.  Sara 
used  children's  responses  from  these  discussions  well  to  inform  her  thinking  and 
practice,  but  there  was  little  opportunity  for  her  to  provide  feedback  to 
individual  children  as  they  worked,  because  Sara  was  at  these  times  working 
with  the  phase  1,  2  and  3  fairy  tale  groups. 

While  the  teacher  was  reflective  about  what  had  happened  in  the  group 
activities  and  used  this  for  planning  next  steps,  the  reflection  she  elicited  from 
the  children  through  written  responses  to  prompts  on  a  printed  form  was  not 
conducive  to  developing  metacognitive  skills.  The  questions,  such  as  "Why  are 
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graphs  important?"  and  "What  makes  a  good  graph?"  seemed  more  like  quiz 
items  than  prompts  for  reflection  on  their  learning. 

The  examples  of  graphs  used  were  teacher-made:  children's  graphs  were 
not  examined  in  relation  to  the  criteria  they  had  generated  for  high-quality 
graphs.  At  the  end  of  the  project,  The  children's  reflections  and  the  graphs  they 
had  done  raised  questions  about  what  they  understood.  Many  of  the  graphs 
were  incomplete,  as  were  the  written  reflections.  When  we  looked  at  their  work, 
Sara  noted  that. 

They  may  be  able  to  tell  me  or  show  me  by  working,  but  coming  up  with 
their  own  words,  to  write  it,  is  still  very  tricky. . .  They're  still  not  solid. . .  It 
was  kind  of  disheartening  to  look  at  the  graphs  and  their  reflections  and 
have  them  not  know  why  they're  important — yet.  Still,  some  of  them  just 
don't  know...  I  have  to  make  that  more  explicit. 

Sara  had  tremendous  faith  that  the  children's  experiences  with  graphs  in 

this  project  will  benefit  their  development  of  understanding  in  the  future.  At  the 

end  of  the  project,  she  reflected: 

What  worked  well  was  that  I  think  they  can  create  a  simple  bar  graph,  I 

think  they  can  gather  information  and  are  good  at  interpreting  their  own 

data.  I  don't  think  they  are  good  at  labeling.  The  high  interest,  that  went 

well.  It  is  surprising  that  they  are  still  unable  to  articulate  what  they  have 

learned.  They  can  produce  simple  things.  They  can  explain  what  they  did 

[but  not  what  the  results  mean].  As  soon  as  I  say  'like  a  swim  meet  or  a 

track  meet,'  they  all  say  'got  it'...  So,  I'm  thinking  that  maybe  it's  just  too 

lofty  a  goal  for  them  to  articulate  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  go  to 
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Washington,  DC  when  you  are  5,  10  and  15,  you  pick  up  different  things 
along  the  way,  and  you  remember  different  things  about  each  of  the  trips. 
Each  trip  is  valuable  for  what  you  learned  that  time.  So,  I  think  it  wasn't  a 
bust.  I  think  they  learned  a  lot  and  I  think  that  the  next  time  graphs  come 
around,  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  recall  things  and  just  add  to  their 
learning...  I  think  they  are  pretty  good  at  manipulating  numbers,  but  I'm 
not  sure  they  know  why  they  are  manipulating  them.  That's  my  bottom 
line...  they  can  do  it,  but  to  explain  it  is  much  too  complex,  much  too 
abstract.  And  it's  not  concrete.  In  two  years,  when  they  are  fourth  or  fifth 
graders  [they'll  be  able  to  explain]. 

The  question  that  remained  was  whether  or  not  the  energy  devoted  to 
trying  to  help  children  understand  the  concept  of  weighting  was  a  worthwhile 
investment,  at  the  expense  of  their  developing  a  firm  grasp  of  the  elements  and 
purposes  of  simple  graphs.  Had  Sara  not  included  the  large  fairy  tale  graphing 
project,  might  she  have  been  more  available  and  therefore  more  able  to  coach 
children  as  they  worked  on  their  graphs?  The  teacher  provided  a  tremendous 
amount  of  scaffolding  for  her  students.  But  how  much  did  they  understand 
unprompted — with  the  teacher's  hands  off?  The  evidence  gleaned  from 
observations,  their  written  reflections  and  the  graphs  they  produced  suggests 
that  children's  understanding  and  ability  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  graphs 
remained  fragile. 
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Conclusion 

In  the  graphing  project,  there  was  ample  evidence  that  Sara  is  a  highly 
reflective,  thoughtful  and  committed  teacher.  She  carefully  prepared  for  each 
lesson  and  reflected  on  children's  responses  to  whole-group  activities  in 
planning  next  steps.  But  her  own  reflective  processes  were  opaque  to  the 
children,  and  they  did  not  reap  the  benefits  of  her  thinking.  The  design  of  the 
project  precluded  the  teacher's  ability  to  observe  children  at  work  and  to  coach 
their  thinking.  In  addition,  the  written  reflections  were  not  conducive  to 
children's  reflection.  While  the  teacher  had  faith  that  this  experience  will  support 
children's  future  development  of  understanding  of  graphing,  their  competence 
in  making  and  interpreting  graphs  at  the  end  of  the  project  was  fragile. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Sara  has  worked  to  incorporate  new  strategies 
into  her  practice;  deliberately  building  shared  language  and  stretching  children's 
vocabulary;  consciously  including  reflection  in  classroom  dialogues;  and  using 
exemplars  and  criteria  to  support  children's  understanding  of  the  work  they  are 
to  do.  As  Sara  noted  in  early  interviews,  these  are  things  she  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  do,  and  that  were  compatible  with  her  goals  as  a  teacher.  While  she  has 
learned  from  and  contributed  to  the  collective  efforts  of  the  school,  her  practice 
has  not  been  fundamentally  changed  as  a  result  of  this.  It  is  likely  that  Sara 
would  have  worked  on  these  aspects  of  her  practice  regardless  of  where  she  was 
teaching.  However,  the  school  has  provided  a  supportive  environment  for  these 
undertakings. 
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Chapter  9 

Cross-case  Analysis: 

Common  Threads  and  Divergent  Patterns 

Introduction 

What  accounts  for  the  different  responses  of  these  teachers  to  the  work  of 
the  school  around  reflection?  This  is  a  little  like  asking  why  different  children 
who  grow  up  in  the  same  family  may  have  some  characteristics  in  common  but 
are  unique  individuals.  In  this  chapter,  I  will  explore  the  commonalities  and 
differences  among  the  three  teachers  using  a  conceptual  model  derived  from  the 
data  themes  of  the  individual  case  studies,  and  analyze  the  relationship  of 
several  factors  to  the  practices  observed  and  changes  reported  by  the  three 
teachers. 

Common  and  divergent  characteristics 

All  three  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study  are  experienced, 
committed  professionals.  All  of  them  are  competent  and  caring,  both  in  the 
classroom  and  among  their  peers,  and  all  are  reflective  about  their  work.  These 
characteristics,  and  their  willingness  to  participate  in  this  research,  suggest  that 
all  three  meet  Dewey's  criteria  for  critically  reflective  practitioners:  open- 
mindedness,  whole-heartedness  and  responsibility. 

But  there  is  no  one  way  to  be  a  reflective  teacher:  each  of  these  women  is 
an  individual,  with  a  personal  style,  and  a  unique  way  of  approaching  reflection, 
planning  and  teaching.  Patsy,  Nancy  and  Sara  have  each  incorporated  ideas  and 
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practices  instituted  school-wide,  in  ways  that  make  sense  to  them  and  which  fit 
into  their  existing  and  evolving  mental  models  about  teaching  and  learning. 
They  are  a  sample  of  the  teachers  in  one  school  that  has  systematically  worked 
on  a  clearly  articulated  common  focus  over  several  years.  In  the  interviews 
conducted  prior  to  the  case  studies,  they  described  themselves  as  having  had 
different  experiences  in  relation  to  the  school's  work  on  reflection.  Patsy  said  her 
thinking  and  practice  had  been  transformed  as  a  result  of  the  school's  work; 
Nancy  reported  that  she  was  not  a  reflective  person  but  works  on  incorporating 
reflective  practices  with  children  because  she  sees  the  value  for  them,  and  she  is  a 
"team  player;"  and  Sara  said  that  she  is  naturally  reflective.  These  teachers  may 
or  may  not  be  representative  of  teachers  in  other  elementary  schools,  or  schools 
in  general. 

Themes  and  spheres 

The  themes  developed  in  analysis  of  the  case  study  data  were  role 
definition  and  personal  orientation,  developing  new  habits,  and  the  relationship 
of  individual  teachers'  work  to  the  work  of  the  school.  In  exploring  the 
experiences  of  these  three  teachers  in  the  context  of  their  school,  there  appear  to 
be  two  spheres  of  role  definition  and  personal  orientation  at  play  that  have 
impacted  how  each  teacher  has  incorporated  the  ideas  and  practices  promoted 
school-wide  into  their  own  teaching  practice.  The  first  has  to  do  with  teachers' 
thinking  and  includes  definition  of  one's  own  professional  role;  one's  personal 
theory  of  learning;  and  one's  level  of  personal  metacognihon.  The  second  refers 
to  classroom  practice.  This  encompasses  theory  of  learning  in  action:  planning 
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style,  responsiveness  to  feedback,  and  coaching  children's  metacognition.  This 
second  sphere  grows  out  of  and  builds  on  the  first. 


Teacher's  thinking 


Classroom  practice 


Within  the  context  of  Dyer  School,  each  of  these  aspects  in  each  sphere  has 
a  continuum,  but  only  the  first,  personal  metacognition,  is  unidimensional.  That 
is,  the  continuua  do  not  suggest  an  either /or  perspective.  The  characteristics  on 
the  right  side  of  the  continuum  are  inclusive  and  represent  a  richer  approach.  For 
example,  differentiated  instruction  does  not  preclude  direct  instruction. 
Likewise,  reflection  as  an  ongoing  dialogue  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  also 
times  when  reflection  is  formalized  and  summative.  This  will  be  explored  in 
discussion  of  the  elements  of  each  sphere. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  teachers'  experiences  occurred  within  the 
context  and  culture  of  Dyer  School,  in  which  a  social  compact  existed  around  a 
clearly  articulated  vision  of  learning.  At  the  same  time  this  vision  represented 
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common  ends,  there  was  support  for  individuals'  use  of  uncommon  means 
toward  those  ends.  The  support  for  teachers'  unique  strengths  and  interests,  and 
"nudging"  toward  the  school's  common  goals  provided  a  balance  that  made 
room  for  teachers  as  individuals. 


Teachers'  thinking 

Level  of  personal  metacognition 


Tacit  aware 

Role  definition 


strategic 


Undifferentiated  instruction 


Theory  of  learning 


teactier  centered 


reflective 


(From  Perl<ins  1992) 


differentiated  instruction 


student  centered 


Classroom  practice 
Planning  style 


Itinerary 

Responsiveness  to  student  feedback 


Low 

Coaching  metacognition 


Reflection  as  event 


map 


tiigfi/  backtalk 


reflection  as  ongoing  dialogue 


In  the  following  discussion,  I  will  first  focus  on  analysis  of  the  teachers' 
experience  as  it  relates  to  the  thinking  sphere.  A  second  section  will  address 
classroom  practice. 
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Teachers'  thinking 

Level  of  personal  metacognition  has  to  do  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
teacher  reflects  on  and  in  practice,  as  was  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  This  aspect  of 
teacher  thinking  is  on  a  developmental  continuum,  and  is  mediated  by  the 
personal  temperament  of  the  individual.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  be  reflective 
about  other  aspects  of  their  lives  are  likely  to  bring  a  reflective  disposition  to 
their  work.  The  school's  work  has  deliberately  focused  on  increasing  the 
metacognitive  facility  of  adults  and  children,  supporting  individuals'  movement 
on  this  continuum  toward  being  reflective  learners  who  "are  not  only  strategic 
about  their  thinking  but  reflect  on  their  thinking-in-progress  [and]  ponder  their 
strategies  and  revise  them"  (Perkins,  1992). 

Role  definition  refers  to  one's  professional  identity  as  a  teacher.  The 
transmitter  of  undifferentiated  instruction  views  her  role  as  that  of  transmitting 
knowledge  and  skills  to  students  through  carrying  out  activities  defined  by  the 
curriculum,  with  little  or  no  differentiation  of  instruction,  or  as  one  of  the 
participating  teachers  described  it,  using  a  "one  size  fits  all"  approach  to 
instruction.  The  "facilitator  of  differentiated  instruction"  sees  her  role  as 
supporting  children's  development  of  knowledge,  skills  and  habits  of  mind 
using  instructional  strategies  that  are  responsive  to  individual  learners'  strengths 
and  needs.  This  does  not  preclude  transmission  of  knowledge  through  direct 
instruction,  but  includes  it  as  one  of  many  strategies  for  facilitating  learning. 

A  key  element  of  role  definition  is  the  teacher's  sense  of  efficacy  and 

responsibility  as  an  active  instrument  in  children's  learning.  Two  of  the  teachers 

who  participated  in  this  study,  and  several  of  their  colleagues,  described  a  shift 

in  their  role  definition  from  seeing  children's  failure  to  learn  something  that  they 
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had  taught  as  a  failure  of  the  child,  to  seeing  it  as  a  cue  that  the  teacher  needed  to 
do  something  differently  in  order  to  help  the  child  learn. 

One'  s  mental  model  or  personal  theory  of  learning  is  related  to  role 
definition,  but  has  to  do  with  underlying  beliefs  and  assumptions  about  how 
children  learn.  In  a  teacher-centered  view,  it  is  assumed  that  learning  is  primarily 
a  linear  process  of  acquisition  of  discrete  pieces  that  eventually  add  up  to  a 
whole.  Children  do  not  all  have  the  same  capacity  for  learning,  and  not  all  of 
them  will  be  successful.  The  teacher's  focus  is  on  undifferentiated  instruction, 
and  as  was  discussed  above  in  relation  to  role  definition,  the  teacher  sees 
children's  failure  to  understand  or  exercise  a  skill  as  having  to  do  with  the  child's 
effort  or  ability.  In  a  learner-centered  view,  the  teacher  sees  learning  as  a  process 
of  constructing  knowledge  through  experience,  and  she  believes  that  all  children 
can  succeed  in  learning  valued  knowledge  and  skills.  This  does  not  preclude 
teacher  direction,  but  emphasizes  the  learner's  active  role  and  the  teacher's 
responsibility  for  designing  and  facilitating  experiences  that  will  support  the 
learning  of  a  diverse  group  of  children. 

The  following  discussion  is  based  on  the  teachers'  self-reported 
characteristics,  and  changes  in  their  thinking  and  their  view  of  themselves  as 
teachers. 

Patsy  and  Nancy  both  described  themselves  as  having  been  'good, 

traditional  teachers'  prior  to  the  change  in  school  leadership  at  Dyer.  Their 

definition  of  the  teacher's  role  as  classroom  manager  and  deliverer  of  instruction 

derived  from  their  pre-service  training.  Both  worked  hard  at  and  were  successful 

in  what  they  understood  to  be  their  role  as  deliverers  of  curriculum.  Neither  is 

inclined  to  make  changes  in  her  practice  without  seeing  a  clear  benefit  to  her 
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students'  learning,  and  neither  is  likely  to  have  undertaken  the  changes  she  has 
made  on  her  own. 

Patsy  noted  in  an  interview  that  she  hadn't  previously  had  "any 
professional  identity:"  teaching  was  a  job  she  did  as  well  as  she  could.  Patsy's 
childhood  had  been  full  of  hardship  and  she  chose  to  go  into  teaching  "to  get  as 
far  away  from  that  as  possible."  She  has  come  to  view  herself  as  a  competent 
professional  who  loves  her  work,  which  she  defines  as  coaching  students' 
learning.  Patsy  said  she  had  always  been  reflective,  "it  just  never  went  anywhere 
beyond  [her]  head."  She  described  a  shift  in  her  thinking  about  her  role  in 
supporting  children's  learning  as  an  epiphany,  when  she  "realized  [she]  needed 
to  ask  'What  are  the  things  I  need  to  be  doing?'  rather  than  'Why  aren't  they 
doing  the  things  I  want  them  to  do?'" 

Teaching  and  nursing  seemed  to  be  the  choices  women  had  when  Nancy 
was  young:  she  chose  teaching.  Nancy  has  made  changes  in  her  practice  because 
she  is  a  "team  player  and  could  see  the  benefits  for  kids."  Nancy  is  introspective 
and  "thinks  everything  out  ahead  of  time."  She  has  always  reflected  on  action, 
making  notes  about  what  worked  well  in  a  lesson  and  what  didn't,  and  things  to 
try  next  time,  but  has  become  more  conscious  of  and  able  to  articulate  her  own 
reflective  process  over  time.  Like  Patsy,  Nancy  also  described  a  shift  in  her 
thinking  about  teaching  and  learning,  when  she  started  asking  herself  what  she 
could  do  differently  to  help  children  learn,  rather  than  seeing  children's  failure  to 
grasp  a  concept  or  skill  as  an  inherent  deficit  that  she  had  little  power  to  effect. 

Sara  considers  herself  to  be  naturally  reflective.  She  grew  up  in  a  family  of 

educators,  and  chose  teaching  as  a  career  that  would  allow  her  more  flexibility  in 

her  life  than  being  a  pediatrician.  Sara  is  independent  and  has  a  sense  of 
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adventure.  She  traveled  as  a  child  with  her  family,  and  since  graduating  from 
college,  she  has  lived  in  several  places.  Her  intellectual  curiosity  is  strong,  and  is 
exhibited  in  her  teaching  through  the  design  of  learning  activities  and  the 
language  she  uses  with  her  students.  Sara  reported  that  her  role  has  changed 
over  time  and  she  feels  she  needs  to  be  much  more  of  a  classroom  manager  due 
to  children's  needs  than  she  did  early  in  her  career.  She  values  being  creative  in 
her  teaching,  finding  ways  to  connect  children's  learning  with  their  life 
experiences  and  with  questions  that  will  stimulate  their  thinking.  She  sees 
communicating  her  excitement  about  mathematics  and  science,  in  particular,  as 
essential  to  her  students'  excitement  about  learning,  and  sees  her  role  as 
involving  "enthusiastic  telling." 

Changes  in  teachers'  self  role  definition,  view  of  learning  and  level  of 
metacognition  that  have  resulted  from  their  work  in  the  context  of  the  school 
over  the  past  few  years  are  represented  on  the  continua  below.  These  are  meant 
to  be  descriptive  and  have  no  quantitative  basis. 
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To  summarize.  Patsy  had  been  internally  reflective  about  her  work,  but 
she  has  grown  in  her  awareness  of  her  own  reflective  processes  and  is  more 
strategic  in  her  thinking.  Her  role  definition  has  changed  radically  from  "no 
professional  identity"  as  a  classroom  teacher  who  carried  out  the  moves  she 
understood  she  was  supposed  to,  to  one  who  defines  her  role  as  a  coach  of 
children's  learning.  Her  sense  of  efficacy  has  grown  enormously  as  she  has 
successfully  incorporated  practices  that  she  has  seen  result  in  more  productive 
learning  for  her  students.  Patsy's  theory  of  change  has  shifted  fundamentally 
from  viewing  children's  learning  from  a  transmission  perspective  that  children 
"get"  some  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  through  direct  instruction  to  a  more 
constructivist  perspective,  believing  that  children  construct  knowledge  through 
modeling,  active  engagement  and  ongoing  reflective  dialogue  about  their  work. 

Nancy  also  has  increased  her  awareness  of  her  own  metacognitive 
processes  and  her  role  has  evolved  as  well.  She  sees  herself  as  responsible  for 
facilitating  learning,  rather  than  delivering  one-size-fits-all  instruction,  to  a  range 
of  learners.  She  works  hard  at  this  and  her  sense  of  efficacy  has  grown  as  she  has 
adopted  new  practices  at  a  rate  she  finds  comfortable  and  has  seen  positive 
results  for  her  students.  She  also  has  changed  her  perspective  on  how  learning 
occurs,  but  there  is  a  significant  degree  of  dissonance  for  her  in  this  shift. 
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Sara  began  with  a  fairly  high  level  of  self-reflection.  Her  role  definition 
has  not  changed  significantly,  though  she  said  she  does  more  management  than 
she  did  in  the  past.  Sara  is  confident  and  has  always  had  a  strong  sense  of 
efficacy,  though  incorporating  new  practices  in  support  of  her  students'  learning 
has  probably  increased  that  to  some  extent.  Sara  also  has  shifted  her  beliefs  about 
how  children  learn,  but  she  still  sees  direct  instruction,  or  as  she  describes  it, 
"enthusiastic  telling,"  as  a  major  component  of  children's  learning. 

Classroom  practice 

Three  elements  are  related  to  how  the  teachers  interacted  with  children  in 
the  classroom:  how  their  theory  of  learning  is  enacted,  including  planning  style, 
responsiveness  to  student  feedback,  and  coaching  children's  metacognition. 
Planning  style  refers  to  the  way  that  the  teacher  prepares  for  learning  activities, 
and  the  degree  to  which  those  plans  are  conceptual  or  scripted  in  detail. 
Responsiveness  to  feedback  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  practitioner 
responds  to  events  in  situ,  and  in  planning  next  steps.  "Backtalk"  is  a  term 
coined  by  Schon  (1984)  to  describe  unexpected  responses  or  events  in  practice. 
Metacognitive  coaching  encompasses  both  formal  and  informal  efforts  to  engage 
children  in  reflection  on  their  own  learning. 

Planning  style 

All  three  teachers  gathered  their  students  together  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  to  introduce  ideas  and  activities,  to  review  what  had  happened 
previously,  and  to  explain  how  their  work  for  the  day  fit  into  the  larger  picture  of 
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the  project.  Each  engaged  children  in  activities  designed  to  scaffold  their 
understanding  of  their  work,  such  as  setting  or  reviewing  criteria,  critiquing 
examples  and  discussing  connections  to  other  products  or  experiences  familiar  to 
them.  And  all  gave  children  time  to  work  on  their  own  work  individually  and  in 
pairs  or  groups.  All  of  the  teachers  reflected  on  what  had  happened  that  day  in 
planning  for  the  next. 

Both  Nancy  and  Sara  are  thorough,  meticulous  planners.  Their 
introductions  of  the  projects  to  students  were  well-crafted  to  explain  ideas  and 
plans  clearly  and  engage  children  actively.  Both  had  planned  complex,  extended 
projects  and  "thought  through  ahead  of  time"  every  detail  of  each  lesson  or 
activity.  Materials  were  carefully  prepared,  and  whole-class  instruction  well- 
organized  and  clear.  Both  had  a  detailed  itinerary  they  worked  from,  at  least  in 
their  heads.  The  project  Sara  designed  required  heavy  teacher  direction.  In 
Nancy's  project,  there  was  less  teacher  direction,  as  children  spent  considerable 
time  working  together  on  their  commercials. 

Patsy,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  more  from  a  conceptvial  map  than  an 
itinerary.  She  had  goals  in  mind  and  a  plan,  but  it  was  not  developed  in  detail. 
Patsy  also  asked  to  focus  the  observations  on  an  ongoing  activity,  writing 
mathematical  word  problems,  rather  than  a  complex  project:  she  may  have 
planned  differently  for  a  large  project. 

Responsiveness  to  student  feedback 

The  differences  in  planning  style  may  in  part  be  related  to  the  teachers' 
degrees  of  responsiveness  to  feedback. 
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Sara  was  tuned  in  moment  by  moment  to  the  verbal  and  non-verbal 
responses  of  every  child.  She  responded  immediately  in  the  conversation  to 
children's  questions  and  comments,  laid  out  well-crafted  explanations  of 
concepts  and  involved  the  group  immediately  in  activities  related  to  the 
concepts.  She  masterfully  used  strategies  to  keep  her  children  engaged  in  the 
group's  conversations  and  activities.  But  all  of  this  was  within  the  frame  of  the 
activities  that  Sara  had  elegantly  designed,  and  involved  primarily  "enthusiastic 
telling,"  by  the  teacher.  Stvidents'  responses  were  within  the  bounds  of  the 
expected.  In  the  individual  data  collection  and  graph  making  activities  that 
followed  the  whole  group  sessions,  children  were  primarily  focused  on  the  task, 
but  Sara  was  unavailable  to  probe  their  understanding,  as  the  large  fairy  tale 
graphing  project  required  heavy  teacher  direction.  When  it  became  apparent, 
through  a  videotaped  interview,  that  the  children  working  on  the  fairy  tale  graph 
data  compilation  group  did  not  understand  the  concept  of  weighted  value,  Sara 
responded  in  her  planning  of  subsequent  sessions  by  focusing  heavily  on  this 
concept.  She  believed  that  if  she  kept  working  at  it  through  direct  instruction,  the 
children  would  grasp  the  abstract  concept  of  weighted  value. 

Nancy  also  had  a  carefully-crafted  plan,  and  she  carried  it  out  well.  She 

engaged  children  in  discussion  of  the  concepts  involved  in  the  commercial 

project,  and  invited  their  input  both  in  developing  criteria  for  the  product  and  in 

assessing  the  work.  Nancy  moved  from  group  to  group  as  children  worked  on 

development  of  their  book  commercials  and  talked  with  them  about  their  work, 

encouraging  collaborative  problem  solving.  But,  for  example,  when  Nancy's 

class  was  generating  criteria  for  their  book  commercials,  she  did  not  pick  up  on 

suggestions  students  made  that  were  not  what  she  already  had  in  mind. 
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Patsy  responded  to  feedback  continuously,  in  the  whole-group  sessions 
and  while  children  worked  alone  or  in  pairs.  She  invited  and  responded  to 
backtalk  through  reflecting  aloud  about  her  own  thinking  and  encouraging  her 
students  to  do  the  same.  She  stopped  the  class  for  a  discussion  whenever  she 
observed  something  happen  that  provided  an  opportunity  for  exploration  of 
unexpected  responses.  For  example,  when  she  found  that  two  girls  had  come  up 
with  different  solutions  to  the  same  problem,  she  called  the  class  together  and 
asked  the  girls  to  explain  their  thinking,  write  the  solutions  on  the  easel  and 
work  through  the  problem  out  loud.  Patsy  was  taking  an  inquiry  stance  toward 
learning,  and  engaging  the  children  in  "a  reflective  conversation  with  the 
situation"  throughout  the  word  problem  sessions. 

Coaching  children's  metacognition 

All  three  teachers  developed  criteria  with  children  for  the  work  they  were 
going  to  do.  Patsy's  class  reviewed  a  rubric  they  had  developed  previously  that 
they  used  for  their  word  problems.  All  three  used  the  criteria  for  focusing 
discussion  on  quality  products,  and  used  models  to  help  children  see  how  the 
criteria  applied  to  the  kind  of  products  they  would  be  producing.  These  were 
posted  in  Sara's  and  Nancy's  classrooms  for  students  to  refer  to  as  they  did  their 
work.  Nancy  used  the  rubric  developed  by  the  class  to  do  a  summative 
assessment  of  the  finished  commercials  with  her  students.  Sara  introduced  some 
challenging  language  as  she  demonstrated  graph-making  and  explained  and 
engaged  children  in  graph-building  activities.  She  later  asked  her  students  to 
complete  a  written  reflection  sheet  about  what  they  had  learned  about  graphs. 
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These  activities  were  helpful  to  students  in  clarifying  what  they  needed  to  do  in 
terms  of  producing  a  product,  and  how  well  they  had  accomplished  it. 

Patsy's  students  also  used  the  rubric  as  a  summative  assessment  tool,  but 
what  was  most  striking  about  the  word  problem  sessions  was  that  the  rubric  was 
used  continuously  as  a  roadmap  for  students'  work  and  as  a  prompt  for 
conversation  about  their  strategies  for  writing  and  solving  problems.  The 
development  and  use  of  the  rubric  provided  the  focus  for  an  ongoing  reflective 
dialogue  in  which  the  teacher  and  students  shared  their  thinking  and  built  on 
each  other's  strategies  and  knowledge.  Thus,  metacognitive  coaching  was 
embedded  in  the  interactions  between  teacher  and  students  and  among  students. 
In  addition  to  being  able  to  articulate  xuhat  they  had  done  and  how  it  stacked  up 
against  the  criteria,  the  students  were  able  to  explain  hoxv  they  had  done  it. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  writing  word  problems  is  not  an  authentic 
activity,  Patsy's  students  were  clearly  using  the  conceptual  tools  and  language  of 
mathematics  and  building  a  cultural  network  based  on  distributed  intelligence 
(Perkins,  1992)  in  the  classroom.  The  pattern  of  learning  observed  reflected  a 
form  of  cognitive  apprenticeship  through: 

•  the  teacher  making  explicit  her  tacit  knowledge  and  modeling  strategies 
for  writing,  assessing  and  solving  problems; 

•  providing  scaffolding  and  coaching  for  students  to  carry  out  the  task; 
and 

•  empowering  students  to  continue  independently  and  to  participate 
consciously  in  the  culture  through  using  language  for  articulation  of 
strategies  which  can  then  be  discussed  and  reflected  on. 
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(Brown,  Collins  &  Duguid,  pp.  39-40) 

The  book  con-imercial  project  also  followed  this  pattern,  but  focused  more 
on  the  form  of  the  product  and  the  process  of  collaboration  than  on  development 
of  understanding  of  the  underlying  concepts.  Thus,  the  language  used  primarily 
referenced  characteristics  of  the  product  rather  than  concepts  and  problem- 
solving  strategies. 

In  the  graphing  project,  Sara  did  a  masterful  job  of  modeling  and 
explication  of  the  purpose  and  characteristics  of  graphs.  She  also  provided 
opportunities  for  children  to  build  graphs  together,  thus  participating  actively  in 
the  process.  The  design  of  the  fairy  tale  graphing  project,  however,  required  such 
a  high  degree  of  scaffolding  that  Sara  was  unable  to  coach  children  as  they 
worked  on  their  graphs.  In  addition,  examples  of  children's  work  were  not  used 
for  discussion,  and  thus,  children's  understanding  of  graphing  remained  fragile. 

In  summary.  Patsy's  planning  style  was  conceptual;  she  worked  from  a 
map  rather  than  a  detailed  itinerary.  She  had  a  high  degree  of  responsiveness  to 
backtalk,  and  used  this  as  a  springboard  for  discussion  of  individual  strategies 
that  inform  the  understanding  of  the  group.  Metacognitive  coaching  was  a 
continuous  process  in  the  word  problem  activities,  with  a  clear  focus  on  building 
individual  students'  skills  and  conceptual  understanding,  and  capitalizing  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  group. 

Nancy's  planning  style  was  thorough  and  detailed,  more  of  an  itinerary. 
She  built  in  reflective  activities  along  the  way,  and  coached  children  as  they 
worked.  Nancy's  responsiveness  to  feedback  was  less  fluid,  though  she  made 
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considerable  effort  to  incorporate  children's  thinking  in  criteria  setting  and 
assessment  activities. 

Sara,  like  Nancy,  developed  a  detailed  itinerary  for  the  graphing  project, 
and  modified  plans  for  each  week  based  on  children's  feedback.  Modeling  and 
criteria  setting  involved  children  actively  and  she  was  responsive  to  feedback  in 
whole  group  discussions,  but  the  design  of  the  project  limited  her  ability  to  coach 
children  as  they  worked  on  their  own.  Consequently,  students  developed  limited 
understanding  of  graphing.  It  might  also  be  said  that  no  amount  of  coaching 
would  have  helped  these  young  children  grasp  the  abstract  concept  of  weighting: 
it  is  beyond  their  developmental  ability. 
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The  relationship  of  the  school  context  to  changes  in  teachers'  thinking  and 
practice 

All  three  of  the  teachers  described  the  work  of  the  school  as  having  had 
significant  impact  on  their  thinking  and  practice.  All  mentioned  the  importance 
of  the  principal's  leadership:  her  understanding  of  and  commitment  to  children's 
and  adults'  learning;  her  clear  focus  and  consistent  support  for  teachers' 
collaboration;  and  her  presence  in  classrooms  as  instrumental  to  their  own 
growth  as  practitioners. 

Patsy  spoke  of  the  significance  of  Mary  Jo's  belief  in  the  teachers' 
professional  knowledge  and  "encouraging  us  to  think  for  ourselves"  as  a  critical 
factor  in  her  own  growth.  She  cited  the  creation  of  a  culture  in  which  questioning 
was  encouraged,  and  the  opportunity  to  bounce  ideas  around  and  get  feedback 
as  key  elements  to  the  "transformation"  of  her  thinking  and  practice. 

Nancy  spoke  of  collaboration  and  examples  of  practice  as  the  most 
important  elements  for  her.  As  was  mentioned,  Nancy  sees  herself  as  a  team 
player,  and  saw,  through  examples,  that  active  engagement  in  learning  and 
reflection  benefited  children's  learning.  She  also  described  the  balance  of 
"support  and  nudging"  as  important  to  her  own  growth  as  a  teacher. 

Sara  valued  the  "stimulation  and  collaboration"  fostered  by  the  principal.  She 
noted  she  has  "read  things  [she]  never  would  have  read,  tried  things  [she]  never  would 
have  thought  of  trying."  She  found  the  feedback  of  a  leader  who  understood  the  daily 
challenges  of  classroom  practice  to  be  a  "gift." 
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Conclusion 

In  this  analysis  of  the  case  study  data,  I  have  explored  the  experiences  of 
the  three  teachers'  reported  self-definitions  and  changes  in  practice,  and  aspects 
of  observed  practice  in  relation  to  reflection  with  children  using  a  framew^ork 
derived  from  the  case  study  data  themes.  Some  general  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  First,  experienced  teachers  can  and  will  change  their  practice  when 
"given  reason"  and  support.  Two  of  the  participating  teachers  have  changed 
their  thinking  and  practice  in  substantive  ways.  Second,  highly  reflective 
individuals'  abilities  to  reflect  on  their  own  thinking  do  not  necessarily  transfer 
directly  to  coaching  children's  reflection,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Sara.  Nancy, 
who  did  not  find  it  easy  to  articulate  her  own  reflective  processes,  has  learned  to 
encourage  children's  reflection  about  their  own  learning.  Patsy,  whose  own 
reflection  had  not  previously  been  connected  to  action,  has  developed  a  very 
powerful  approach  to  coaching  children's  metacognitive  development  through 
articulating  her  own  thinking  aloud  and  encouraging  her  students  to  do  the 
same. 

The  experience  of  these  teachers  demonstrates  that  the  age-old  debate 

about  whether  changes  in  beliefs  precede  changes  in  practice  or  vice  versa 

represents  a  false  dichotomy.  The  two  components  are  tightly  intertwined  and 

spiraling  in  nature.  The  experiences  of  individuals  have  their  own  unique 

patterns  related  to  personal  characteristics,  as  teachers  explore  ideas  and 

strategies  and  struggle  with  the  tensions  between  their  own  role  definition  and 

beliefs  and  their  practice.  All  of  these  teachers  are  motivated  by  their 

commitment  to  their  students'  learning.  This  commitment  provides  the  basis  for 

their  efforts  to  use  their  experiences  to  change  their  practice,  and  they  change  it 
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because  they  see  the  results  can  help  children  learn.  But  different  aspects  of  the 
challenge  to  examine  and  bring  espoused  theories  and  theories  in  action  into 
alignment  stir  individuals  to  action:  from  the  opening  up  of  other  possible  ways 
of  thinking  to  personal  challenge  and  commitment  to  the  collective.  To  develop  a 
community  of  practice  in  support  of  children's  learning,  all  are  vital  to  "getting 
smarter  together." 
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Chapter  10 

Frame,  Mirror  and  Scaffold: 

The  Systemic  Relationships  of  School,  Teacher  and 

Student  Learning 

Introduction 

Under  the  first  principal,  the  focus  of  Dyer  School  as  an  organization  was 
on  efficiency  and  order.  Teachers  worked  independently:  there  was  no  attempt  to 
work  collaboratively,  to  articulate  a  vision  of  philosophy,  or  to  move  the  school 
organizationally  toward  a  vision  of  education.  With  the  change  of  administration 
at  Dyer,  the  principal  during  the  course  of  this  study  very  deliberately  sought  to 
move  the  whole  school  toward  a  systemic  vision  with  teaching  and  learning  at 
the  center. 

This  is  critical  for  understanding  the  cases  of  the  three  Dyer  teachers  for 
two  reasons.  First,  while  the  literature  on  education  reform  is  full  of  models  and 
theories  of  whole  school  change,  there  are  few  examples  of  schools  that  have 
successfully  undergone  fundamental  change  on  the  level  of  organizational 
culture  as  reflected  in  classrooms  on  a  daily  basis.  Very  often,  school  change  is 
seen  through  examples  of  changes  in  structures,  such  as  scheduling  and 
grouping;  or  citations  of  exceptional  individual  teachers  who  have  changed  their 
practice  at  the  classroom  or  team  level.  Many  schools  that  are  seen  as  exemplars 
of  learner-centered  educational  reform  are  schools  that  were  started  from 
'scratch,'  such  as  the  Central  Park  East  schools  in  East  Harlem,  Soiohegan  High 
School  in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire  and  the  Key  School  in  Indianapolis.  Ail  of 
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these  schools  began  with  a  clearly  articulated  vision  focused  on  students' 
learning  and  hired  teachers  who  were  committed  to  that  vision.  Transforming  an 
existing  school  with  a  stable,  primarily  traditional,  highly  experienced  faculty  is 
no  small  feat. 

The  second  reason  is  related  to  the  first:  without  the  sustained,  systemic 
focus  and  the  supportive,  collaborative  climate  nurtured  by  the  principal,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Nancy  and  Patsy,  two  of  the  teachers  described  in  this  study, 
would  have  made  significant  changes  in  their  thinking  or  practice. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  changes  in  these  teachers'  thinking  and 
practice  independent  of  the  context  of  the  school  as  an  organization.  In  this 
chapter,  I  will  discuss  some  of  the  literature  on  organizational  capacity  to 
support  student  and  teacher  learning,  propose  a  conceptual  framework  for 
looking  at  the  systemic  relationships  among  school,  teacher  and  student  learning, 
and  discuss  how  these  key  elements  have  been  enacted  in  the  school  described  in 
this  study. 

Refocusing  the  work  of  schools 

Many  efforts  to  improve  schools  have  focused  on  general  strategies  such 
as  interdisciplinary  curricula,  and  structures  such  as  block  scheduling  and 
shared  decision  making.  While  these  approaches  may  contribute  to  creating 
enabling  conditions,  they  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  improved  teaching  and 
learning.  This  requires  making  learning  central  to  the  school's  work  and  to 
decisions  about  strategies  and  structures  that  will  best  support  students  and 
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teachers'  learning  in  a  particular  school  context  (Smith  &  Ruff,  1998;  Elmore, 
1997;  Newmann  et  al.,  1997). 

Schools'  traditional  patterns  of  organization  and  operation  inhibit  their 
development  as  "centers  of  inquiry"  (Costa)  in  which  all  members  are  engaged 
in  continuous  learning  and  reflection.  While  some  individual  teachers  may  create 
cultures  of  inquiry  within  their  classrooms,  many  schools  continue  to  operate  as 
a  collection  of  autonomous,  one-room  schoolhouses  under  one  roof.  In  order  to 
develop  the  organizational  capacity  to  improve  teaching  and  learning,  schools 
must  become  collective  enterprises  focused  on  supporting  the  learning  of  all 
students.  This  requires  strategic  efforts  to  impact  the  "core  of  educational 
practice:  how  teachers  understand  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  student's 
role  in  learning,  and  how  these  ideas  about  knowledge  and  learning  are 
manifested  in  teaching  and  classwork."  (Elmore,  1996,  pp.  1-2). 

Student  learning  and  organizational  capacity 

In  studies  of  restructuring  schools,  researchers  have  identified  several 
critical  factors  related  to  schools'  organizational  capacity  to  support  students' 
learning:  teachers  professional  knowledge  and  skills;  effective  leadership; 
availability  of  technical  and  financial  resources;  and  autonomy  to  act  according 
to  local  context  requirements  (Darling-Hammond,  1993;  David,  1994;  McConnell 
&  Elmore,  1997;  Newmann,  King  and  Rigdon  ,;  Nias  et  al.,  1992).  Several  of  these 
researchers  have  noted  that,  in  addition,  there  must  be  a  unifying  vision  of 
learning,  a  systemic  view  of  the  enterprise  of  schooling,  and  a  collaborative 
professional  culture.  Newmann  et  al.,  (1997)  concluded  that  "the  key  to  effective 
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coordination  of  these  resources  is  shared  commitment  and  collaboration  among 
staff  to  achieve  a  clear  purpose  for  student  learning.  This  shared  commitment 
and  collaborative  activity  are  what  harnesses  otherwise  disparate  technical  and 
human  resources  into  an  effective  collective  enterprise"  (p.  47). 

In  a  study  of  twenty-four  schools  with  varying  levels  of  external 
accountability  demands,  Newmann  and  his  colleagues  found  that  an 
accountability  system  alone  is  "unlikely  to  advance  student  learning;  it  must  be 
combined  with  a  high  level  of  organizational  capacity"  (Newmann  et  al,  1997,p. 
52). 

Glickman  (1993),  Fullan  (1993),  Murphy  and  Hallinger  (1993)  and  others 
point  out  that  schools  that  have  improved  teaching  and  learning  have  not  done 
so  in  isolation:  they  also  have  connections  to  networks  of  other  schools  and 
organizations  involved  in  similar  work. 

Whether  at  the  individual  or  organizational  level,  vision-building,  inquiry, 
mastery  and  collaboration  cannot  be  exercised  ins  small  circles.  There  is  a 
ceiling  effect  to  conceptualizing  inspiring  visions,  to  investigating  and 
solving  problems,  to  achieving  greater  and  greater  competencies,  and  to 
engaging  in  productive  relationships  if  one  does  not  commit  to  varied  and 
larger  networks  of  others  involved  in  similar  and  different  pursuits 
(Fullan,  p.  87). 

Schools  as  learning  organizations 

The  elements  of  organizational  capacity  to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
are  congruent  with  Senge's  (1994)  definition  of  a  "Learning  Organization." 
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In  a  learning  organization,  "people  continually  expand  their  capacity  to  create 
the  results  they  truly  desire,  where  new  and  expansive  patterns  of  thinking  are 
nurtured,  where  collective  aspiration  is  set  free,  and  where  people  are 
continually  learning  how  to  learn  together"  (Senge,  p.  3). 

Senge  defines  five  disciplines  essential  to  a  learning  organization: 

1)  Personal  mastery:  Continually  clarifying  and  deepening  our  skills  toward 
improved  practices. 

2)  Mental  models:  The  ability  to  unearth  our  internal  pictures  of  the  world,  to 
scrutinize  them  and  make  them  open  to  the  influence  of  others; 

3)  Shared  vision:  Building  shared  "pictures  of  the  future"  that  foster  genuine 
commitment; 

4)  Teain  learning:  The  capacity  to  think  together  through  dialogue  and 
discussion;  and 

5)  Systems  thinking:  The  discipline  that  integrates  the  others  into  a  coherent  body 
of  theory  and  practice. 

Frame,  mirror  and  scaffold 

The  school  context  operates  to  support  improvement  of  teachers'  practice 
and  student  learning  in  three  ways:  1)  as  a.  frame  that  focuses  the  work  of  the 
school  toward  a  vision  of  student  learning;  2)  as  a  mirror  that  serves,  through 
collegial  reflective  dialogue  and  sharing  of  examples,  as  a  reflective  device  for 
individual  teachers  to  look  at  their  own  practice;  and  3)  as  a  scaffold,  providing 
sustained  support  for  teachers'  incorporation  of  new  ideas  and  practices  in  their 
classrooms.  Each  of  these  is  integral  and  essential. 
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The  process  of  continuous  improvement  of  practice  by  teachers  and  the 
process  of  learning  at  the  classroom  level  are  intimately  connected.  The  teacher 
provides  a  frame  for  focusing  the  work  of  her  students  on  essential  learnings, 
values  and  norms;  formative  assessment  and  reflective  dialogues  provide  a 
mirror  for  students  and  the  teacher  to  continually  examine  their  learning;  and 
scaffolding  through  grouping,  coaching  and  the  provision  of  challenging  and 
appropriate  learning  activities,  support  children's  development  of  valued 
knowledge,  skills  and  habits  of  mind. 

Frame 

A  school's  vision,  whether  tacit  or  explicit,  provides  a  frame  for  teachers' 
practice  and  students'  learning.  What  one  sees  and  hears  in  the  building  reflects 
what  is  valued  by  the  school  community:  the  information  and  artifacts  displayed 
in  hallways,  the  patterns  and  content  of  formal  and  informal  communication, 
and  the  ways  people  treat  each  other.  In  many  schools,  students'  learning  is  not 
central.  Indeed,  in  some  schools,  the  idea  that  all  students  can  learn  challenging 
content  and  skills  is  considered  radical  and  even  subversive. 

An  articulated  vision  that  puts  all  students'  learning  at  the  center  makes 
explicit  the  purpose  of  education  and  embodies  a  set  of  values  and  beliefs  that 
guide  teachers'  practice,  and  decisions  about  organizational  structures  and 
processes.  This  kind  of  vision  is  much  more  than  a  "vision  statement:"  it  is  a 
dynamic,  living  covenant  at  the  heart  of  the  school's  work.  While  it  may  be  first 
articulated  by  a  formal  leader,  usually  the  principal,  it  can  not  be  exclusively 
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owned  by  one  person:  it  must  be  developed  and  nurtured  collectively,  building 
on  the  personal  visions  of  all  members  of  the  professional  community. 

A  clearly  articulated  vision  of  a  school  focused  on  learning  reflects: 

•  a  global  definition  of  essential  knowledge,  skills  and  habits  of  mind  that 
are  essential  for  all  learners  (e.g.,  effective  communicator,  critical  and 
knowledgeable  thinker,  creative  problem  solver,  collaborative  worker); 

•  a  commitment  to  collaboration; 

•  the  belief  that  all  (children  and  adults)  are  capable  learners;  and 

•  the  belief  that  teachers  share  responsibility  for  supporting  the  success  of 
all  learners. 

A  living,  learner-centered  vision  represents  an  ideal  which,  while  never 
fully  achieved,  provides  a  frame  for  decisions  and  actions  at  the  organizational 
and  classroom  level. 

The  vision  of  Dyer  School  as  a  center  for  inquiry  clearly  came  from 
Narragansett  School,  where  the  principal  had  taught  for  twelve  years.  From  the 
beginning  of  her  tenure  at  Dyer,  Mary  Jo  unwaveringly  put  forth  this  vision  of 
the  school,  through  her  language  and  actions,  as  a  place  with  children  and  their 
learning  at  its  center.  Adults  as  life-long  learners  is  an  integral  part  of  this  vision, 
as  members  of  a  school  community  where  everyone  is  learning  all  the  time, 
where  no  one  is  expected  to  know  all  the  answers,  and  where  people  work 
together  to  help  each  other  "get  smarter."  Perkins  (1992)  describes  this  collective 
view  of  learning  as  "distributed  intelligence." 

Key  phrases  that  express  these  core  values  appeared  in  spoken  and 

written  communication  among  adults,  between  adults  and  children,  and  on 

posters  and  drawings  throughout  the  building.  For  example,  a  sign  over  the 
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principal's  desk  stated,  "  Ask  not  how  smart  is  this  child?  but  how  is  this  child 
smart?"  A  poster  hung  at  each  entrance  of  the  school  explained  to  guests  that  the 
school  is  a  children's  place  for  learning  while  explaining  the  relationship 
between  school  activities  and  the  school  district's  global  learner  outcomes: 

Welcome!  You  are  entering  the  world  of  the  child. 

If  you  must  walk  around  our  block  structures,  projects  and  games, 
remember  that  it  is  the  use  of  many  of  these  kinds  of  experiences 
that  help  us  learn  best. 

If  you  hear  us  as  we  work,  it  is  because  we  are  learning  to  be 
collaborative  workers. 

If  we  come  to  you,  don't  be  surprised  if  we  are  curious  and  full  of 
questions:  we  are  learning  to  be  effective  communicators  and  critical 
thinkers. 

If  you  see  us  thinking  and  working  in  the  hallways,  know  that  it  is 
because  many  of  learn  differently  and  need  space  to  construct  new 
learnings.  Throughout  our  day,  we  are  striving,  as  we  work  and  play,  to 
become  knowledgeable  people. 

Enjoy  our  world!  When  you  leave,  we  hope  you  will  carry  with  you  our 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  life-long  learning! 

This  message  to  visitors  was  representative  of  the  principal's  efforts  to  use 
every  opportunity  to  "make  the  implicit  explicit,"  drawing  clear  connections 
between  big  ideas  and  everyday  actions. 

Mary  Jo  used  key  ideas  and  phrases  with  the  Dyer  staff  from  her  very  first 
meeting  with  them.  This  was  a  deliberate  effort  to  bring  the  staff  together 
around  a  focus  on  children's  learning  and  to  build  common  language  for  that 
work.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  using  the  same  ideas  and  language  in  her 
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interactions  with  students  throughout  the  school.  This  was  not  an  intentional 
part  of  Mary  Jo's  strategy,  but  a  natural  behavior  for  her  as  a  former 
Narragansett  School  teacher. 

In  speaking  to  children  and  adults,  in  writing  from  daily  memos  to  the 
weekly  school  newsletter,  and  in  the  weekly  cable  television  show  the  school 
produces  for  broadcast  on  the  local  cable  channel,  she  emphasized  a  focus  on 
children's  learning  and  the  belief  that  all  children  can  learn  to  use  their  minds 
well  through  repetition  of  language  such  as  "the  J  curve,  not  the  bell  curve," 
"everyone  can  get  smarter  by  thinking  about  their  thinking,"  "  making  the 
implicit  explicit,"  and  "peeling  way  the  layers"  to  deeper  understanding.  In 
talking  with  children  about  their  work  in  classrooms  and  on  the  weekly  cable 
show,  she  asked  questions  such  as,  "How  does  this  make  you  smarter,  John?" 
and  "Tell  me  what  you  would  do  differently  next  time,  Sarah."  This  seamless 
infusion  of  ideas  and  use  of  language  in  dialogue  with  adults  and  children  over 
time  became  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  discussion  of  the  vision  and  core  values  of  the 
school  from  the  leadership  strategies,  as  Mary  Jo's  approach  to  leadership  was  so 
tightly  intertwined  with  her  vision.  In  other  words,  her  "espoused  theory"  and 
"theory  in  use"  (Argyris  and  Schon,  1974)  were  closely  aligned.  In  fact,  her  style 
and  her  actions  were  strategic  elements  in  her  efforts  to  systemically  align  theory 
and  practice  on  an  organizational  level,  so  that  there  was  coherence  not  only  in 
what  the  principal  and  perhaps  a  few  teachers  said,  but  in  what  all  members  of 
the  school  conmiunity--  children  and  adults--  experienced  on  a  daily  basis. 
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Mirror 

Reflective,  collegia!  dialogues  and  regular  sharing  of  ideas  and  examples 

of  what  teachers  and  students  are  doing  in  their  classrooms  provides  a  mirror  for 

individual  teachers  to  look  at  their  own  practice.  This  collaborative  examination 

of  the  interplay  between  theory  and  practice  provides  teachers  with  experience 

in  critical  reflection  that  can  consequently  be  incorporated  into  classroom 

practice,  in  helping  children  learn  to  reflect  on  and  improve  their  own  work. 

Building  strong  professional  communities  is  fundamental  to  the 

improvement  of  teaching  practice  and  students'  learning.  Kruse,  Louis  and  Bryk 

(1994)  have  defined  five  critical  elements  of  strong  professional  communities: 

1)  reflective  dialogue;  2)  de-privatization  of  practice;  3)  collective  focus  on 

student  learning;  4)  collaboration;  and  5)  shared  norms  and  values.  (For 

discussion  of  these,  see  Chapter  2.) 

Wasley,  Clark  and  Hampel  (1997)  studied  five  secondary  schools  that  had 

been  involved  in  reform  efforts  for  seven  or  more  years  as  members  of  the 

Coalition  of  Essential  Schools.  They  defined  three  key  elements  of  professional 

culture  that  effected  the  schools'  ability  to  move  forward  in  their  efforts  to  better 

serve  their  students'  needs: 

•     Civil  discourse.  Extended,  thoughtful  conversations  between  multiple  parties 

on  a  particular  topic  which  extends  beyond  [procedures]  to  genuine 

sensitivity  to  the  rights,  feelings  and  aspirations  of  colleagues.  Moreover,  it 

seeks  the  best  interests  of  the  group  as  a  whole  in  order  to  achieve  the  civic 

good... When  faculty  and  school  communities  begin  taking  the  importance  of 

student  learning  as  central  to  all  decisions,  they  move  away  from  a  focus  on 

special  interest  groups  to  a  shared  focus. 
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•  Rigorous  analysis.  Rigorous  analysis  is  different  from  taking  action.  It  means 
planning  for  and  taking  the  time  to  step  back  from  doing  things  to  examine 
the  action  taken  in  light  of  original  hopes  for  it  and  beliefs  about  it. . .  rigorous 
analysis  focused  on  student  gains  requires  that  staff  examine  activities  in  light 
of  overarching  goals  and  hoped  for  outcomes... Both  inside  scrutiny  by  school 
staff  and  feedback  from  outsiders  contributed  to  the  school's  analysis  of  its 
work. 

•  Interdependence  of  change.  Ensuring  that  changes  made  to  improve  student 
learning  demands  [attention  to]  the  interdependent  relationships  between 
people,  actions  and  their  various  dimensions  and  policies.  It  means  that  we 
are  aware  of  and  plan  for  the  effects  that  a  change  will  have  on  the  interrelated 
parts  of  the  organization  or  on  a  given  activity.  It  requires  that  we  think  about 
the  effects  of  any  given  action  on  the  various  stakeholders,  and  it  means  that 
we  constantly  match  intentions  to  actions"  (p.  13). 

Students'  learning  must  be  at  the  heart  of  professional  reflective  inquiry. 
While  the  resources  necessary  for  improving  teaching  and  learning  exist  within 
the  professional  community  of  teachers  in  most  schools,  developing  a  strong 
professional  school  community  is  a  long,  often  difficult  process.  Schools  are 
notoriously  polite  places,  with  a  long  tradition  of  privatization  of  practice.  Unlike 
many  other  professions  where  practitioners  observe  each  other  at  work  and 
share  examples  of  practice  and  the  products  of  their  work,  teachers  work  in 
isolation.  The  traditional  organization  of  schools  reinforces  this  isolation  and 
counteracts  efforts  to  develop  professional  learning  communities. 
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Allen  (1998)  defined  four  tendencies  of  traditional  schooling  that  present 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  professional  learning  communities 

•  Avoiding  controversy.  Important  issues  and  conflicts  simmer  below  the 
surface.  Often  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  discuss  the  most  essential — and 
potentially  most  devisive — problems  reigns.  Raising  fundamental  questions 
by  necessity  generates  uncertainty,  ambiguity,  confusion,  passion,  and 
sometimes  anger.  Too  many  schools  are  characterized  by  a  denial  of  conflict 
and  an  absence  of  tools  for  unearthing  and  dealing  with  conflict.  Schools 
undertaking  deep,  intentful  change  use  specific,  agreed  upon  tools  and 
processes  that  facilitate  unearthing  and  airing  deeply  held  beliefs  and  feelings. 

•  Aiitonojny.  Teachers  are  trained  to  work  alone,  that  is,  as  the  one  adult 
among  children. . .  In  most  schools,  there  is  little  encouragement  for  teachers  to 
observe  in  one  another's  classrooms  nor  to  engage  in  substantive 
conversations  about  teaching  and  learning. 

•  Shining  examples.  The  norms  and  habits  of  the  profession  have  led  teachers 
to  guard  the  actual  products  of  students'  work,  limiting  them  to  the 
transaction  between  student  and  teacher,  occasionally  involving  parents. 
Except  for  'shining  examples,'  which  tend  to  reflect  well  on  student  and 
teacher  alike,  samples  of  students'  work  are  rarely  seen  by  anybody  besides 
the  teacher,  the  student  and  perhaps  a  parent;  a  teacher's  next-door  colleague 
may  be  the  least  likely  to  see  the  work.  Teachers  recognize  that  in  'exposing' 
students'  work,  they  are  exposing  their  own  work  of  planning,  instructing, 
and  grading  to  scrutiny,  praise  or  critique.  Along  with  managing  the 
classroom,  teachers'  abilities  to  carry  out  these  tasks  are  central  to  their  own 
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professional  self-  identity.  Questions  and  comments  that  might  contain  useful 
feedback  are  often  construed  as  criticism  of  the  teacher  or  teachers. 
•     Mistaking  the  plan  for  the  product.  When  teachers  are  asked  to  demonstrate 
evidence  of  their  work...  they  frequently  produce  the  worksheets  or  unit  plans 
they  have  developed  absent  any  students'  work.  This  is  natural  enough,  since 
these  are  unmistakably  products  of  the  teachers'  creation  or  selection.  ..Even 
when  we  do  adopt  processes  to  examine  students'  work,  we  are  pulled  by  the 
old  habits  of  looking  at  'inputs'  and  losing  focus  on  the  child  as  learner  and 
the  work  as  a  demonstration  of  learning  "  (pp.  8-10). 

Through  collaborative  inquiry  and  planning  focused  on  students' 
learning,  a  community  of  educators  deepens  members'  individual  and  collective 
understanding  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  their  abilities  to  support  students' 
learning  for  understanding.  Through  "peeling  the  layers  of  the  onion"  (Smith 
1999),  they  develop  their  own  metacognitive  abilites,  which  enables  them  to 
support  the  development  of  their  students'  abilities. 

By  focusing  on  assessment  of  and  reflection  on  student  learning  as  the 
heart  of  the  school's  work  toward  realization  of  its  vision,  and  engaging  teachers 
in  conversations  around  simple,  reflective  questions  such  as  "What  are  we 
doing?  and  Why  are  we  doing  it?"  the  Dyer  principal  modeled  a  way  of  thinking 
and  talking,  about  learning  that  supported  teachers'  development  of 
metacognitive  skills.  For  some  teachers,  this  was  a  natural  process  and  this 
provided  an  opporttmity  to  enrich  what  they  were  doing  on  their  own  through 
collaboration  with  colleagues.  For  others,  this  was  a  new  way  of  thinking  and 
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working.  Articulating  what  they  do  and  why  they  do  it  that  way  is  difficult  those 
not  predisposed  to  "self-reflection  and  informed  critique"  (Wolf,  1992). 

Sharing  examples  of  the  tools  and  strategies  of  reflection  with  children  has 
supported  the  development  of  teachers'  understanding  and  skills.  The 
combination  of  reflective  dialogue  and  models  of  tools  and  strategies  has 
provided  a  bridge  for  teachers'  movement  toward  Perkins'  ideal  of  "reflective 
learners"  who  use  reflection  as  a  springboard  for  effective  action.  At  the  same 
time,  this  process  of  reflection  and  critique  among  the  adults  in  the  school 
provided  a  parallel  process  that  enabled  teachers  to  begin  engaging  children  in 
reflective  conversations  about  their  own  work. 

Scaffold 

The  culture,  resources  and  activities  of  the  school  must  be  systemically 
supportive  of  the  school's  vision  of  students'  learning  and  of  teachers'  work 
toward  that  vision.  The  role  of  leadership  in  providing  this  support  is  critical. 
The  school's  leaders,  including  the  principal  and  teacher  leaders,  are  stewards  of 
the  school's  vision.  What  they  do  and  say  and  how,  will  facilitate  or  hinder  the 
development  of  a  school  culture  supportive  of  continuous  reflection  and 
improvement  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  tone  and  content  of  communications, 
both  formal  and  informal,  within  the  school  and  with  the  larger  community, 
convey  the  core  values  of  the  school  as  an  organization.  There  must  be: 

•  an  openness  to  improvement  and  risk-taking  so  that  teachers  feel  that 

they  can  explore  new  ideas  and  make  decisions  based  on  their  new 

knowledge; 
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•  trust  of  and  respect  for  teachers'  knowledge,  which  builds  professional 
commitment;  and 

•  high  expectations  balanced  with  support.  The  establishment  of  norms  of 
high-quality  teaching  along  with  the  availability  of  assistance  to  teachers 
for  improvement  of  their  practice  are  essential.  The  school  must  encourage 
behaviors  that  support  teaching  and  learning  while  discouraging  those 
that  do  not.  This  includes  formal  leaders'  and  peers'  ability  to  coach 
classroom  practice  and  an  emphasis  on  using  evidence  in  support  of 
decisions  and  actions  intended  to  improve  teaching  and  learning. 

Open  communication  was  a  key  element  of  Dyer  School  culture.  Mary  Jo 
had  a  very  respectful,  direct  and  supportive  manner  and  over  time,  teachers 
learned  that  she  had  no  hidden  agenda.  For  the  most  part,  teachers  felt 
comfortable  that  they  could  say  what  was  on  their  minds  in  an  open  forum,  and 
that  issues  were  addressed  with  integrity  by  the  principal  and  by  colleagues. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  were  no  disagreements  or  conflicts  among  staff. 
These  exist  in  any  group,  but  there  was  an  uncommon  level  of  civil  discourse 
among  staff  that  enabled  them  to  address  these  issues  productively. 

The  same  was  true  in  relation  to  classroom  practice  and  supervision.  The 

principal  and  teachers  were  accepting  of  each  other  regarding  their  individual 

differences,  even  while  this  created  a  constant  tension.  While  some  individuals 

wanted  to  forge  ahead  and  take  on  even  bolder  endeavors  on  a  school-wide 

basis,  they  were  aware  of  the  need  to  honor  individuals'  varying  comfort  levels 

with  change  and  the  importance  of  working  together.  For  the  most  part,  they 

were  able  to  discuss  this  openly.  Teachers  and  the  principal  described  a  balance 
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between  "nudging"  and  supporting  that  kept  the  school  moving  forward  while 
honoring  the  varying  styles  and  paces  of  individuals.  Teachers  who  had  formerly 
been  solo  practitioners  took  leadership  roles  in  areas  they  cared  most  about,  and 
a  collective  view  of  school  change,  in  which  teachers  had  become  resources  and 
coaches  for  each  other,  had  developed.  One  long-time  teacher,  who  objected  to 
the  school's  change  in  direction  and  who  did  not  participate  in  faculty 
discussions,  transferred  to  another  school. 

The  availability  of  resources  is  also  essential,  including  time  for  teachers  to 
talk  and  work  together,  and  to  have  access  to  specialized  knowledge  from  within 
and  beyond  the  school  community.  Time  is  a  precious  resource  in  schools,  and 
every  decision  to  use  time  in  a  particular  way  precludes  its  use  for  something 
else.  If,  for  example,  faculty  meeting  agendas  focus  on  routines  and  procedural 
issues,  the  message  is  that  these  are  most  important.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
time  is  used  as  much  as  possible  for  discussion  of  issues  of  teaching  and  learning, 
and  procedural  information  is  communicated  through  other  avenues,  such  as 
written  memos,  then  the  message  is  clearly  that  teaching  and  learning  are  of 
utmost  importance. 

School  leaders  can  support  teachers'  collaboration  and  reflection  through 
scheduling  time  for  teachers  to  work  together,  both  in  classrooms  and  in 
planning  and  dialogues  around  student  work.  But  time  alone  will  not  ensure  that 
these  activities  will  be  productive.  Teachers  need  to  learn  to  use  new  tools  and 
processes  for  looking  at  student  work  collaboratively,  for  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  about  teaching  and  learning,  for  designing  experiences  that 
scaffold  students'  learning  for  understanding  and  assessing  students'  progress. 
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Teachers  and  administrators  need  access  to  materials  and  to  others  engaged  in 
parallel  work;  and  they  need  feedback  from  each  other  and  from  'critical  friends.' 

Through  a  sustained  focus  on  a  few  key  ideas  and  strategies  and  a 
sustained,  collaborative  process  of  critical  reflection  about  the  relationships 
between  ideas  and  practices,  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  metacognitive,  learner- 
centered  culture  is  continuously  being  woven.  The  warp  is  the  big  ideas,  the 
woof  is  the  practice.  Mary  Jo  warped  the  loom  and  began  the  weaving,  but  over 
time,  teachers  have  learned  the  process  and  it  has  become  a  collective  effort  that 
includes  children  and  adults.  Parts  of  the  tapestry  woven  by  individual  teachers 
and  their  students  have  unique  patterns,  but  they  are  all  part  of  a  coherent 
whole. 
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Chapter  11 

Epilogue:  Dyer  School  and  the  Teachers  Today 

External  forces  have  had  an  enormous  impact  on  Dyer  School.  Two  years 
ago,  the  school  district  closed  some  small  neighborhood  schools  and  moved 
those  students  and  staff  to  larger  schools.  Two  hundred  students  and  a  dozen 
staff  arrived  at  Dyer  from  Kaler  School  in  the  fall  of  1998,  increasing  the  size  of 
the  school  community  dramatically  and  necessitating  the  addition  of  a  village  of 
portable  classrooms.  At  the  same  time,  Mary  Jo  was  assigned  responsibility  for 
another  small  school  of  100  students  and  six  staff.  A  teacher  from  that  school  left 
the  classroom  and  became  assistant  principal  of  both  schools. 

During  the  1998-99  school  year,  Mary  Jo  and  the  new  assistant 
Principal,  Marsha,  worked  together  to  integrate  the  new  teachers  into  the  Dyer 
culture,  and  to  manage  two  buildings.  This  was  a  daunting  task.  Dyer  teachers 
felt  the  loss  of  community  and  the  level  of  support  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Professional  development  activities  "felt  like  they  were  going 
backward,"  observed  one  teacher.  The  transplanted  teachers  were  "just  in  a 
different  place,  so  conversations  had  to  go  back  to  'what  is  a  portfolio,  what  is  a 
rubric.  It  was  incredibly  frustrating." 

In  the  summer  of  1999,  Mary  Jo  accepted  the  position  of  curriculum 

director  in  a  neighboring  district.  The  1999-2000  school  year  began  at  Dyer 

without  a  new  principal,  and  a  fall  search  turned  up  no  acceptable  candidates. 

Between  managing  two  buildings  and  running  Pupil  Evaluation  Team  (PET) 

meetings  for  special  education  students,  the  assistant  principal  was  rarely 

available  to  teachers.  A  second  search  also  failed  to  produce  a  new  principal  and 
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the  superintendent  decided  to  contract  a  retired  principal  to  fill  in  part  time.  The 
new,  part  time  principal  made  a  rough  entrance,  alienating  a  number  of  the  staff 
with  his  gruff  style. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  teachers  have  been  working  without  a 
contract  since  September,  1999.  Some  of  them  have  received  letters  of  reprimand 
from  central  office  for  failing  to  attend  meetings  called  by  district  administrators. 
"The  morale  in  this  building  is  very  low,"  reported  one  of  the  Dyer  teachers. 
"Professional  development  has  gone  by  the  boards.  People  are  still  doing  good 
things  in  their  classrooms,  but  we've  lost  our  collective  focus.  We  have  no  leader 
to  pull  us  together." 

This  is  a  sad  story.  Mary  Jo  had  always  hoped  that  by  fostering  teacher 
leadership  and  whole-staff  commitment  to  the  collective  vision  of  the  school,  that 
she  could  eventually  leave  and  the  school's  work  would  continue.  This  might 
have  happened  if  she  had  been  able  to  pursue  her  goals  for  more  years,  if 
external  events  had  not  impacted  the  school  in  such  dramatic  ways,  and  if  a 
successor  had  been  found  who  could  have  picked  up  where  Mary  Jo  left  off. 
Perhaps  there  may  still  be  a  resolution,  or  at  least  a  new  era  in  the  school's  work, 
but  this  will  be  dependent  on  new  leadership  capable  of  rallying  the  internal 
resources  of  the  staff  and  reestablishing  a  sense  of  shared  purpose  and 
momentum. 

Patsy 

In  an  interview  in  March  2000,  Patsy  began  with  'T  can't  believe  I  said  that 

the  learner  outcomes  were  just  a  bunch  of  words,  they  are  central  to  everything 

we  do  now.  [In  my  classroom]  we  are  constantly  talking  about  how  kids  are 
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demonstrating  that  they  are  effective  communicators  and  collaborative 
workers..." 

Since  I  worked  with  Patsy  in  1996,  she  says  she  has  become  more  efficient, 
and  better  at  coaching  children's  thinking. 

It  has  become  a  habit  to  ask  them  to  be  more  specific.  Now,  when  I  ask 

what  they'll  do  next,  if  a  child  says,  'add  more  details,'  I  ask  'What 

details?' 

Patsy  has  observed  that  children's  work  is  of  higher  quality,  they  have 
higher  expectations  of  themselves  and  are  more  self-motivated. 

They  come  to  me  with  more  of  a  foundation  because  the  work  has  been 
whole-school.  The  kids  know  the  language.  I  don't  think  they  really  start 
to  internalize  it  till  the  end  of  fourth  grade,  though,  it's  developmental. 

The  state  assessment  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  Patsy's  teaching.  She 
has  served  on  several  committees  in  the  district  and  has  looked  carefully  at  the 
design  of  constructed  response  items  and  rubrics,  and  at  the  content  of  the  test  in 
relation  to  the  standards.  She  has  embedded  released  items  and  rubrics  in  her 
teaching,  and  starts  with  the  standards  in  developing  learning  activities  and 
projects.  She  thinks  the  school  and  district  are  in  "pretty  good  shape"  in  the  areas 
of  math,  reading  and  writing,  but  other  areas  such  as  science,  humanities  and 
health  are  weak  in  the  district  curriculum. 

Patsy  is  disheartened  by  Mary  Jo's  departure  and  says  that  things  have 

fallen  apart.  "We  are  divided,  we  have  no  leader  to  bring  us  together  around  a 

common  focus.  I  miss  being  able  talk  about  what's  going  on  with  my  kids  and 
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what  I'm  doing  and  get  feedback  that  will  push  me."  Patsy  has  one  colleague 
with  whom  she  has  regular  conversations.  She  says  good  things  are  still  going  on 
in  classrooms,  and  that  teachers  continue  to  develop  portfolios  with  children  and 
to  support  their  reflection,  but  many  people  are  relieved  that  they  don't  have  to 
keep  pushing.  "When  I  say,  we  ought  to  do  this  or  have  you  thought  about  that, 
"  they  tell  me,  'Patsy,  get  a  life.'" 

Nancy 

For  the  past  two  years  (1998-99  and  1999-2000),  Nancy  has  been  on  leave 
from  the  classroom  to  serve  as  a  full  time  mentor  for  new  teachers  in  the  district. 
She  has  worked  with  about  twenty-five  elementary,  middle  and  high  school 
teachers  each  year,  doing  classroom  observations  and  giving  them  feedback  and 
support.  She  encourages  them  to  reflect  on  what  works  and  what  doesn't,  and  to 
record  their  thoughts.  She  noted  she  has  seen  a  wide  range,  from  teachers  who 
are  very  reflective  and  not  oriented  to  action,  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  act 
with  little  reflection.  "I  guess  I'm  more  reflective  than  I  used  to  think,"  she 
laughed  as  we  began  our  last  interview  in  February  2000.  'I'm  better  at  it,"  I  had 
really  seen  the  difference  it  makes  and  how  it  improves  what  you  do  in  the 
classroom  (through  participating  in  this  study).  Nancy  will  return  to  her  third 
grade  classroom  next  year,  and  will  miss  working  with  adults  and  the  flexibility 
of  her  mentoring  job.  But  she  has  lots  of  new  ideas  about  things  she  would  like  to 
try  with  her  students. 

Nancy  called  the  changes  at  Dyer  School  "very  sad."  She  explained  that  in 

addition  to  losing  Mary  Jo  and  having  no  leadership  in  the  school,  the  teachers 

have  been  working  without  a  contract  since  September  and  morale  is  very  low. 
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Nancy  is  currently  secretary  of  the  professional  association  and  was  present  at 
negotiations.  The  district  administration,  she  said,  decided  almost  immediately 
to  go  to  mediation  over  contract  language  that  would  erode  their  power.  'People 
are  feeling  beat  up,"  she  explained.  "We  have  no  support." 

Sara 

Sara  and  I  met  a  year  after  the  case  study  research  in  her  classroom  was 
conducted.  She  had  been  thinking  about  the  graphing  project  and  what  I  had 
written  about  it,  and  explained  that  she  believes  that  exposing  the  children  to 
graphing  and  the  concept  of  weighting  will  benefit  them  in  the  future.  "We  sing 
the  ABC's  with  two  year  olds,  and  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  understand  it,  but 
we  still  do  it.  It  starts  to  make  sense  to  them  later."  But,  she  probably  would  not 
do  the  large  fairy  tale  graphing  project  again,  as  she  saw  the  importance  of  being 
available  to  kids  as  they  worked  on  their  own  graphs.  She  would  be  tempted  to 
leave  out  the  weighting  aspect  as  well,  though  she  might  do  that  differently. 
"Maybe  I  would  have  them  watch  and  participate,  but  not  do  it."  She  would 
include  more  oral  reflection,  and  be  more  attentive  to  closure  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  bringing  the  children  back  together  to  review  what  they  had  done  and 
what  they  had  learned."  We  discussed  the  difficulty  of  asking  young  children  to 
write  their  reflections.  Sara  observed  that  "if  I  talk  with  a  child  about  their 
reflections,  they  might  tell  me  a  page  worth,  whereas  if  I  ask  them  to  write  it 
down,  they  might  give  me  three  short  sentences." 

Like  her  colleagues,  Sara  feels  the  loss  of  Mary  Jo,  and  she  misses  the 
excitement  and  the  challenge  of  the  dialogues  and  the  support  she  provided. 
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"I  read  things  I  never  would  have  read,  and  I  tried  things  I  never  would  have 
thought  of  trying.  It's  really  depressing  what  has  happened.  This  has  been  a 
really  bad  year." 
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Chapter  12 

Reflections  on  the  Dyer  School  Story 
and  its  Implications 

This  study  was  conducted  in  one  elementary  school.  While  every  school 
context  has  unique  aspects,  some  implications  may  be  drawn  from  the  story  of 
Dyer  School  and  the  three  teachers.  In  this  concluding  chapter,  I  will  discuss  my 
reflections  about  this  school  in  relation  to  some  of  the  issues  facing  schools  and 
public  education  in  general,  in  light  of  this  study  and  my  experiences  working 
with  schools  over  the  past  decade. 

Leadership 

That  leadership  is  critical  to  creating  a  coherent  school  vision  and  culture 
is  an  understatement.  The  three  distinct  eras  of  Dyer  School's  history,  as 
represented  by  the  tenure  of  the  school's  three  principals,  provides  a  crisp 
picture  of  how  profoundly  culture  is  shaped  by  the  person  with  formal  authority 
for  leading  the  school.  Under  the  first  principal,  there  was  an  emphasis  on 
efficiency  and  order  and  teachers  worked  as  solo  practitioners.  When  Mary  Jo 
arrived,  the  focus  shifted  dramatically  and  over  the  seven  years  she  was  there, 
she  provided  leadership  for  bringing  the  entire  organization,  and  its  community 
of  families,  together  around  a  vision  with  students'  learning  at  its  center.  After 
her  departure,  a  part-time,  temporary  principal  came  in  to  manage  the  school  but 
the  collaborative  work  that  had  been  the  norm  under  Mary  Jo's  leadership 
quickly  lost  its  focus  and  unifying  momentum.  Teachers  retreated  to  their 
classrooms.  Whether  the  school  will  be  able  to  regain  its  focus  remains  to  be  seen. 
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and  will  likely  be  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  a  new  principal  values  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  and  if  so,  whether  he  or  she  is  able  to  get  the  school's 
professional  community  back  on  track,  or  develop  a  divergent  focus  that  teachers 
are  able  to  commit  to. 

Whether  or  not  is  a  big  question.  In  my  years  of  experience  working  with 
schools  and  with  principals,  I  have  known  few  with  Mary  Jo's  energy  and 
leadership  abilities.  Like  the  teachers  at  Dyer,  who  were  "good  teachers,  "  there 
are  many  "good  administrators"  and  would-be  administrators  who  have  the 
potential  to  be  strong  leaders,  but  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
experience  what  it  looks  and  feels  like  to  align  espoused  theory  and  theory  in 
action  in  a  school  setting. 

When  she  was  preparing  to  become  a  principal.  Mary  Jo  had  a  strong 
mentor  in  the  principal  of  her  former  school.  Through  her  work  with  Ciiidy, 
Mary  Jo  learned  how  to  both  manage  and  lead  a  school  focused  on  supporting  all 
children's  learning.  As  in  teacher  preparation  programs,  aspiring  principals  in 
graduate  preparation  programs  for  administrators  may  or  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  an  accomplished  mentor  who  is  reflective  about  her 
work  and  can  provide  critical  feedback  and  support.  Graduate  programs  in 
educational  administration  need  to  examine  how  they  can  provide  this  vital 
experience  for  their  students,  both  through  courses  and  through  internships. 
Also,  like  teachers  in  most  settings,  principals  work  in  isolation.  They  need 
supportive  network  of  colleagues,  a  community  of  practice  beyond  the  school, 
through  which  they  can  continue  to  learn,  and  examine  and  tune  their  own 
practice  as  a  principal. 
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Teacher  leadership  was  valued  and  nurhired  at  Dyer.  Once  the  principal 
left,  the  teachers  who  had  played  important  roles  in  the  school  community  no 
longer  had  a  way  to  provide  support  for  their  colleagues.  This  suggests  that 
teacher  leadership  has  limits,  and  is  dependent  on  the  formal  leader's  sanction. 
This  same  scenario  has  been  played  out  in  other  settings  where  formal  leadership 
has  changed  hands.  While  there  are  those  who  take  the  view  that  if  a  leader  has 
done  her  job,  informal  leadership  becomes  embedded  in  the  culture  and  can 
sustain  momentum  regardless  of  these  changes.  The  experience  at  Dyer  and  in 
other  schools,  where  teacher  leadership  has  been  informal,  suggests  otherwise. 
Teacher  leadership  can  not  compensate  for  a  void  in  formal  leadership. 

Structures  and  forces 

As  a  teacher  of  high  school  visual  arts,  I  developed  an  architectural 
studies  curriculum  through  which  my  design  students  and  students  from 
geometry  classes  examined  the  role  of  structures  and  forces  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings  and  bridges.  There  is  always  an  interdependent 
relationship,  students  discovered,  between  structural  elements  and  physical 
forces:  there  are  design  limits  to  what  you  can  build  based  on  the  properties  of 
materials  and  the  resources  available.  This  has  an  analogy  in  school  reform  and 
teaching  practice. 

The  inherent  tension  between  pushing  for  change  and  individuals' 

comfort  with  the  pace  of  change  was  ever-present  at  Dyer.  Decisions  made  by  the 

school  district  administration  pushed  the  school  beyond  its  capacity  to  balance 

this  tension  by  radically  increasing  the  size  of  the  school  and  its  staff,  making  it 

impossible  for  the  principal  to  provide  the  level  of  support  Dyer  teachers  had 
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become  accustomed  to.  Management  of  two  buildings  and  the  induction  of  new 
staff  members  into  the  school  culture  presented  an  enormous  challenge  that 
threatened  the  cohesiveness  of  the  school  community.  This  raises  questions 
about  whether  it  is  possible  to  create  a  cohesive  school  community  in  large 
schools  without  developing  different  organizational  structures.  At  the  same  time, 
it  raises  issues  about  the  alignment  of  district  goals  and  school  goals.  Dyer's 
goals  were  not  in  alignment  with  district  goals.  The  district  administration  was 
primarily  focused  on  management  concerns,  without  a  clear  educational 
direction.  The  decision  to  consolidate  schools  was  made  on  an  economic  basis, 
without  consideration  of  its  impact  on  individual  school  communities.  This 
suggests  that  there  are  limits  to  what  individual  schools  can  accomplish  absent  a 
strong  connection  to  the  goals  of  the  larger  system.  This  has  its  parallel  inside 
schools,  with  the  limits  of  what  individual  teachers  and  teams  can  accomplish 
without  their  work  being  tied  to  the  goals  of  the  whole  school. 

Another  limit  has  to  do  with  the  energy  and  capacity  of  teachers  (and 
administrators)  to  constantly  take  on  new  work.  Dyer  teachers'  thinking  and 
practice  were  pushed  steadily  through  "supporting  and  nudging"  over  a  seven- 
year  period.  When  the  principal  left,  they  retreated  to  their  classrooms,  many 
seeing  this  as  an  opportunity  for  a  respite.  If  Mary  Jo  had  not  left,  would  teachers 
have  continued  to  push  forward,  or  would  there  have  been  a  period  during 
which  the  staff  needed  to  take  a  breather,  and  to  refine  the  work  they  had 
already  taken  on?  What  do  we  take  off  the  plate  when  we  add  new  work?  While 
Mary  Jo  had  encouraged  teachers  to  continuously  examine  what  was  essential 
and  what  individual  teachers  might  discontinue  as  they  took  on  new  challenges 
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in  their  practice,  this  too  appears  to  have  its  limits  given  that  the  larger  structures 
of  time,  roles  and  organization  have  not  changed. 

Another  tension  exists  in  the  relationship  between  school  goals  and  the 
unique  characteristics  of  individual  teachers.  Mary  Jo  was  able  to  develop  a  clear 
focus  for  the  school's  work,  and  to  nurture  teachers'  commitment  to  and  practice 
in  a  few  key  strategies  related  to  reflection  and  assessment  of  student  work.  She 
artfully  balanced  the  expectation  that  all  teachers  would  institute  a  few  common 
practices,  including  the  use  of  rubrics,  portfolios  and  later,  student-led 
conferences,  toward  the  larger  goal  of  supporting  the  learning  of  all  children.  At 
the  same  time,  she  recognized  and  encouraged  teachers'  unique  strengths  and 
fostered  their  development,  while  encouraging  a  collaborative  culture  in  which 
teachers  saw  each  other  as  resources  and  critical  friends.  This  approach's  "tight- 
loose"  properties,  which  defined  common  ends  and  some  common  strategies, 
while  encouraging  teachers'  exploration  and  use  of  a  variety  of  uncommon 
means,  was  key  to  its  success.  In  other  words,  the  overall  framework  for  the 
work  of  the  school  was  focused  on  a  clearly  articulated  vision  and  some  common 
structures  and  strategies,  while  leaving  ample  room  for  individual  strengths, 
ideas  and  preferences  in  their  teaching  practice. 

Supporting  and  nudging 

In  my  experience,  elementary  schools  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  develop 

a  coherent  vision  and  culture,  and  some  key  common  strategies  in  support  of 

these,  than  are  secondary  schools.  High  schools'  structures  and  traditions  of 

departmental  and  teacher  autonomy,  along  with  their  usually  larger  size,  present 

complex  challenges.  In  the  high  schools  we  have  worked  with  in  southern  Maine, 
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contractual  issues  seem  to  be  more  dominant  than  in  elementary  schools,  and 
pose  obstacles  to  school  leaders'  efforts  to  elicit  teachers'  commitment  to  a 
common  vision  and  changes  in  practice. 

Two  outside  forces  seem  to  be  effecting  the  conditions  for  change, 
however.  One  is  the  Maine  Learning  Results  Act,  which  was  passed  into  law  in 
1997.  This  legislation  established  standards  for  student  learning  K-12,  and 
requires  districts  to  develop  a  local  comprehensive  assessment  system  designed 
to  monitor  and  provide  data  for  decisions  in  support  student  learning,  and  to 
certify  student  proficiency  for  high  school  graduation.  The  state  assessment, 
which  is  administered  at  grades  4,  8  and  11,  is  low-stakes  and  is  seen  as  one  part 
of  the  local  assessment  system.  Funding  to  support  the  work  of  schools  and 
districts  were  included  in  the  legislation.  The  second  is  the  state's  identification 
of  high  school  reform  as  a  top  priority.  The  Governor's  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  released  its  "Promising  Futures"  report  in  1998,  calling  for 
abolition  of  structures  and  practices  that  deny  equitable  access  to  learning 
opportunities  to  all  students,  and  encouraging  schools  to  develop  strategies  to 
personalize  learning  and  support  all  students'  achievement  of  the  state 
standards.  Federal  monies  coming  to  Maine  through  the  Porter-Obey 
Comprehensive  School  Reform  Demonstration  Program  are  available  exclusively 
to  high  schools  for  enacting  the  principles  defined  in  "Promising  Futures.  " 
These  strategies  can  be  seen  as  "supporting  and  nudging"  at  the  policy  level,  by 
providing  a  vision  and  focus  for  schools  which  must  then  be  translated  into  the 
local  context,  and  access  to  financial  resources. 
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Inside  and  outside:  Networks  of  support  for  schools 

One  of  the  key  dilemmas  Maine  schools  now  face  is  access  to  human  and 
information  resources,  and  to  each  other,  to  support  translation  of  the  Learning 
Results  in  local  school  contexts.  Schools  in  southern  Maine  have  access  to  rich 
resources,  while  those  in  more  rural  parts  of  the  state  generally  do  not. 

The  Southern  Maine  Partnership,  a  K-16  collaborative  of  thirty-three 
public  districts,  two  independent  schools  and  three  colleges  and  universities, 
provides  support  and  nudging  to  schools  through  a  variety  of  professional 
development  opportunities,  informal  brokering  of  connections  and  information 
among  schools,  and  grant-funded  projects  in  which  schools  may  choose  to 
participate.  Through  funded  projects,  teachers  and  administrators  gain  intensive 
support  through  coaching  by  members  of  our  staff  who  provide  supporting  and 
nudging  on  site,  and  through  networks  of  participating  schools.  Schools  like 
Dyer  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  resources  available,  and  have  provided 
consultation  and  coaching  to  other  schools.  But  we  too  are  faced  with  the 
challenges  of  scale,  as  increasing  numbers  of  schools  seek  assistance  in 
incorporating  state  standards,  developing  local  assessment  systems,  and 
developing  practices  in  support  of  these.  Like  our  member  schools,  the 
Partnership  as  an  organization  must  continue  to  evolve  in  response  to  the 
changes  within  and  outside  the  context  in  which  we  immediately  work,  while 
remaining  true  to  our  mission. 

Final  thoughts 

Earlier  this  week,  I  attended  a  Partnership-sponsored  workshop  on 

learning  in  mathematics  led  by  Mahesh  Sharma  of  the  Center  for  Teaching  and 
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Learning  of  Mathematics  in  Framingham.  Mass.  Among  the  many  powerful 
things  he  had  to  say,  he  presented  a  framework  for  thinking  about  learning  in 
mathematics.  I  immediately  saw  a  corollary  in  the  work  of  teachers  in  all 
disciplines,  schools,  and  professional  communities  of  practice.  That  is, 

•  Divergent  questions  produce  language, 

•  Language  supports  development  of  conceptual  models, 

•  Conceptual  models  lead  to  thinking, 

•  Thinking  facilitates  understanding, 

•  Understanding  allows  competent  performance, 

•  Competent  performance  is  the  basis  of  long-lasting  self-esteem,  and 

•  Self-esteem  is  the  motivating  force  behind  all  learning. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  work  in  an  environment  in  which  inquiry  and  invention 
are  valued,  and  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  getting  smarter  about  what  we  do 
is  best  done  together. 
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